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Subseriptions may begin with any Number. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of patterns, accompanied by ilustrations and 
descriptions, of Spring Toilettes, comprising House, Travelling, 
and Outing Dresses ; Lingerie and Aprons ; Girls’ Frocks and 
Boys’ Suits ; Work Patterns, etc., ete. 


HOUSE-CLEANING TIME. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
TS silver of the cherry flowers, 
White gleaming on the bough, 
The shining gold of daffodils 
Within the garden now!— 
But for the silver or the gold 
I must not stop nor stay 
They come—the painter with his brush, 
The whitewash man to-day. 
Oh, what a mockery is life!— 
The sweet spring's dewy prime, 
The fairest days of earth and sky, 
We call ‘ house-cleaning time!” 
With more of rapture in their notes 
Than in all human words, 
Loud sing within the tasselled woods 
The choir of the birds. 
But not for me their merry songs, 
Or blooming of the trees— 
The sound of carpet-beating comes 
Borne in on every breeze; 
And I must brush the cobwebs down, 
And ply the busy broom, 
And strew, against the lurking moth, 
With benzine all the room! 
This jubilee of earth and air, 
The sweet spring's fragrant prime, 
Why is it that it brings to me, 
Alas! ‘‘ house-cleaning time”? 


THE KEY-NOTE OF THE DAY. 

N most households the key-note of the day is 

sounded at the breakfast table. The mother’s 
morning mood makes the melody or the discord for 
the children and their father. If the mother wear 
a cheerful aspect, her face not frowning, but placid, 
the tones of her voice low and even, the atmosphere 
she diffuses that of tranquillity, then the complex 
affairs of the day begin to move smoothly in her 
home. It is wonderful to see how quickly children 
and servants feel the atmosphere of mother and mis- 
tress. She may not have said a word by way of re- 
proof; she may have carefully repressed every sign 
of irritation and impatience; yet if her spirit is per- 
turbed, there is a subtle sense of trouble ahead, some- 
thing like thunder in the air, of which we are con- 
scious now and then, though the skies are blue and 
the sunlight is warm. More than any one else in 
the home the mother needs to feel constantly happy, 
and if not contented with her environment, to live 
above its superficial annoyances and agitations. It is 
important that the man going to the counting-room 
or the shop should set forth upon his day’s work 
with that sort of preparation which comes from the 
assurance that he leaves everything pleasant and as 
it should be at home. The children going to school 
will do very much better in their class-work if mo- 
ther has sent them off with a kiss and a smile; and 
as for Bridget, the drudgery of her office will be far 
less monotonous as she washes dishes, prepares vege- 
tables, polishes the stove, and does the hundred and 
one things that are to be done over and over every 
day, if she knows that abovestairs her employer, 
equally busy, is going about her work in a cheerful 
spirit. 

Everything depends, in the last analysis, on the 
mother’s usual attitude towards care; if she accept it 
heartily and gladly as God's gift to her, the care 
will not burden her so much as a feather's weight, 
and if she feel it, it will be as the ship feels ballast, 
making it ride more safely; but the mother rebelling 
against the restraints and restrictions of her lot, chaf- 
ing against the pressure of duty, regarding the chil- 
dren as encumbrances, and losing all the sweetness 
of her life’s cup because of an occasional bitterness, 
will not succeed in making life harmonious. No 
home-maker she, no presiding genius of peace and 
joy! She is herself an incarnate discord, and all 
the notes she strikes will jar. By-and-by, when 
perhaps it is too late, she will waken to the fact that 
she has lost the loveliest part of her life; she will see 
about her clouded faces instead of sunny ones; find 
her boys and girls dissatisfied instead of contented, 
and wish in vain that the music of her day had been 
keyed to a nobler pitch. 

Sometiuies the mother is at fault because she is 
physically too weak to give her spirit the chance for 
adjustment. A young mother with her children 
like a little brood in the nest, must sometimes face 
times and seasons that are hard—when, for instance, 
the whole family are down with the measles, when 
Kittie has toothache, and Tommy earache, and 
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Johnnie a pain in the stomach, and the baby cries, 
and there is a sort of whirlwind of trouble blowing 
from all quarters; then indeed it is hard for the mo- 
ther to know what to do first.. How shall she be 
serene when every one else is ruffled? How dis- 
pense caresses and smiles as soothing as the reme- 
dies in her medicine chest? How hold fast to a deep 
tranquillity of soul under the manifest and manifold 
agitations of the moment? Here is a problem worth 
her study, for whatever else may be going on under 
the wide circuit of the sun, thrones and dynasties, 
wars and tumults, are less important than the world 
beneath the mother’s eye—the little kingdom that 
owns her guiding and controlling hand. Prayer and 
pains may aid the mother, and she must intermit 
neither as she lovingly sets the key-note of the day. 


OUR NEIGHBORS. 


NV RS. WILFER, who always kept one eye open upon the 

confusion of the neighbors, is not at all an extraordi- 
nary type of woman. There are any number, itis to be 
confessed, who enjoy their little triumphs and superiorities 
more when there are others at the opposite windows to 
see them than if they were quite destitute of spectators. The 
costly team drawing up at the gate to take them on their 
way, the splendidly garmented company coming in the 
door, the arrival of big parcels by express, the blazing win- 
dows before the curtains are dropped that let the festivity 
within be seen—all these are things that many of them en- 
joy having the neighbors see more than in the having other- 
wise; and if they had them all upon a desert island, they 
would not derive that pleasure from them which they do with 
some one to admire and wonder, and possibly toenvy. They 
know perfectly well that it is ignoble, beneath them, and be- 
neath contempt; but,all the same,they find a certain pleasure 
in it, the same sort of pleasure that they enjoy in the very 
reverse operation—that of seeing the faults, the shortcom- 
ings, the humiliations of their neighbors, and that of decrying 
anything like good-fortune which happens to them. These 
people remember that the word neighbor is simply a deri- 
vation from two Saxon words signifying near by. They 
seem to forget all about the significance that Christ gave it 
when he asked concerning the priest and the Samaritan, 
‘Which now, ...was neighbor unto him?” 

Does it ever occur to these individuals that we are put in 
neighborhoods as we are put in families, for mutual help, 
for the promotion of the happiness and welfare of others as 
well as of our own, not for our personal remote and unas- 
sociated pleasure, not for vaunting and boasting and the en- 
joyment of a fancied superiority, not for carping and criti- 
cising? We should be helping the world along much fur- 
ther by sending Mrs. A. a sparerib of the pig we have just 
had killed than by reporting that the butcher stops at her 
door but once a week. We should make Mrs. B.’s life a 
pleasanter and easier one if we did not make it our business 
to see at what hour in the night and in what condition Mr. 
B. comes home. We are not making ourselves conspicuous- 
ly useful by the espionage we keep up over Mrs. C.’s toilette, 
and satisfying ourselves and our next gossip that she made 
her own bonnet, and her dress is last year's dyed. The true 
neighbor fulfils the law and the gospel by making herself 
oblivious to all this sort of affair, by seeing and reporting 
only the best things, by being always ready to render a ser- 
vice, to confer a benefit, to afford sympathy, but never to see 
or know anything which it is likely the persons most nearly 
concerned would not wish seen or known. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











Tue little woman was there again to-day. Her name, I 
discovered, was Mrs. Ripley. Mrs. Clyte told me all about 
her as she sat and talked with that matchless manner she 
sometimes assumes—the head poised, not a movement of the 
lands, and only an occasional inclination of the neck, all the 
play of feeling lying in the voice. 

Mrs. Ripley, it seems, was born in some obscure little town 
of New England, where a public library given by a poet had 
served to inspire her with ambitions. hat those ambitions 
were, whether intellectual or worldly, different factions amon 
her friends decided in different ways. For herself, she ha 
always said, with a sweep of her tiny hand, that she wanted 
a wider horizon. She tried a volume of verse, with an intro- 
duction by the poet of the Great Lakes. ‘‘ Sappho! Sappho!” 
he used to sigh, in looking at her. The women of her vil- 
lage always repeated this story when they showed her pic- 
ture, as ~*~ did to every new-comer. On the swell of such 
waves of adulation she had ho to be floated to some high 
pinnacle in the world of New York fashion. But among all 
the odds and ends — year by year into this great city, 
things more substantial even than thin volumes of fragile 
verse are often jostled into oblivion. Mrs. Ripley, therefore, 
landed on no pinnacle. But, happily for her, she followed in 
the wake of Heron Allen, and began the study of palmistry. 
For the ambitious there are advantages in palmistry the best 
of poetry cannot give. One has in the first always the priv- 
ilege of the hand of the man or woman approached. With 
the hand of the vain or prosperous, one is sure of the rest. 

‘I saw her once,” said Mrs. Clyte, ‘‘ with a short-haired 
but rich old spinster. She held her hand, scanned it, looked 
at the woman's face, drew a long breath, and tracing « line 
in the air to indicate the width of brow, said something about 
feeling the ‘ kingly,’ the ‘ majestic.’ In some way she touch- 
ed on reincarnation, too, and the little old spinster was made 
to feel that once, long ago, in Egypt—she hardly knew what 
—but that now the blood of thé old Pharaohs was pulsing 
in her withered veins. But Mrs. Ripley does nothing better 
than making you feel some subtle distinction between taste 
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and morals. I have forgotten now what it is; only one leaves 
her with an idea that morals are for the guidance of the ill- 
bred and vulgar, while you have evolved on to a plane where 
all the virtues are yours because of inherited tastes. It’s im- 
mensely flattering, till one thinks afterwards, and shivers, 
perha Watch her now. You can see by that man’s 
shoulders she has said something nice to him. Oh, she’s 
clever! So clever that to those who see through her little 
arts she explains them. Famous stories they are of how she 
brought her victims under. I never liked her. But dear 
ood Mrs. Van Twiller is as kind to those going out of fash- 
on as she is to those who want to come in.” 

As I had myself succumbed the week before to the charm 
of Mrs. Ripley's flattery, wondering at her powers of fine 
discrimination, I turned the talk in other directions, asking 
Mrs. Clyte whether she had seen Captain Whoppers since 
her return. I knew she disliked him, but I was hardly pre- 
pared for her little speech. 

“No, [have not seen him. I heard some one say he never 
went anywhere in town after the fires were out, and he could 
not talk from the hearth-rug. ButI know he does. He will 
always go where he can stand in the window, his back to 
the street, and talk to us from there. The passers-by will 
think him the owner of the house.” 

Mrs. Clyte started. Iturned. Whoppers was coming tow- 
ards her. I left him talking to her, and joined people who 
were discussing the children’s day at the circus in the Mad- 
ison Square Garden, when every orphan asylum in town 
had beer invited by the generous manager to send its little 
ones. Miss Van Auken had not come, but as I arrived at the 
end of the farther room, I met Brushes. He had seen her, 
he said, going across Washington Square on her way to some 
poor people beyond. Her arms were full of flowers, and a 
messenger- boy carried as many more. She had been all 
smiles, her cheeks like the roses in her arms, 

Brushes, from seeing her, had an idea for a picture—New 
York just before Easter. ‘‘ So much better than Christmas,” 
he said. ‘* Everything then is done up in bundles; no one 
gets a glimpse within; but the streets now, so full of brill- 
jancy and perfume, and such hurry and gladness. Men car- 
rying flowers in every direction; express wagons filled with 
nodding plants, all abloom, on their way to the station; hand- 
carts laden with flowers; bucksters selling them along the 
curb-stones, even in the slums; every boy with a pot of blos- 
soms in his arms as an offering for somebody; every woman 
with great bunches. Stunning effects in color. Stirs the 
blood. A bit of Broadway now—” 

I left him discussing the new picture with the Professor. 
In the street I looked up. Whoppers, as Mrs. Clyte had 
predicted, was in the window. I knew by the expression of 
his back how big his last story must be. I walked home by 
the way of Washington Square. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE FLUCTUATIONS OF GOOD SOCIETY. 


T would seem that every one in growing older must nat- 
urally grow more democratic, from the accumulating in- 
stances of social ups and downs with which every one’s 
memory becomes changed. As I read the society page of 
my Sunday paper—a page which has come to seem quite 
typical and characteristic since it came to light that it was 
edited by a colored young lady, for that race certainly has a 
more discriminating eye for social forms and observances 
than the white—there is a perpetual interest inspired, not so 
much by the young people themselves, whose ‘* very pretty 
weddings” or ‘gorgeous festivals” are concerned, as by 
the memory of their deceased parents or grandparents who 
made it easy for them to be pretty or gorgeous. As one of 
old memories traces them back to the modest workshop or 
express wagon of some grandfather, or to the respectable 
boarding-house kept by some great-grandmother, there is a 
certain pleasure in contemplating the rapid evolution of 
American society. It is fortunate that there is always some 
one to remember and enjoy this fact, since the present gen- 
eration will hardly do either; and though old age is said to 
be garrulous, yet it is not often that the buds or beaux of 
any season are habitually informed by their grandparents 
of the precise things which they most need to know. In 
reading in the society columns the obituary of a stately 
elderly lady one sees it stated that ‘‘she had the dignified 
simplicity of the earlier manners, which suggested ripe per- 
fection of character rather than the elaboration of demoral- 
izivg experience,” but the more frequent effect of ‘‘ demor- 
alizing experience ” is to convince one that fine manners lie 
chiefly in the individual character, or that it takes, at any 
rate, but a very few generations of py and education 
to bring them out, where the soil is good. The lady in 
question unquestionably had them; but it is also unques- 
tionable that although she had a very rich man for a father 
and a man of genius for a grandfather, yet her great-grand- 
father was an obscure Irish emigrant; so that there was a 
time when she, like the rest, was not so very far from the 
circle of the nouveaus riches. 

Howells does not trace it out, but if matters had gone dif- 
ferently it would have taken but a generation or two, in 
almost any American city, for the house of Lapham to have 
become practically a part of the old nodlesse ; und those de- 
scribing its entertainments from the sidewalk would have 
spoken of ‘‘the good-breeding of an acknowledged position 
in a fine and lofty society,” and would have contrasted this 
family with ‘the pushing class of newly rich.” In any 
fashionable street there is often some shaking of the head 
over the last family that moved in; but the shaking of the 
head usually proceeds from the last family but one. Yet 
it is really the new arrival which is to be regarded with 
most interest, as a new opening for the future; no one knows 
what special talents, what vast civic virtues, it may develop. 
In older countries, and even in our own, wealth is in a cer- 
tain way an education; it gives a career for what is best in 
man, as well as for what is worst. Hamerton, speaking of 
older countries, says that ‘“‘a family which has been for 
generations in the habit of spending £4000 a year will usual- 
ly be found to have a more cultivated tone than one that 
has only spent £400.” Even among us there is a visible 
element of truth in this; but it has its obvious limitations. 
Suppose, for instance, that the £400 has been spent on books, 
a the £4000 on keeping up a kennel of remarkably fine 
dogs, is it so sure that the cultivated tone of the family will 
be represented by the difference in the figures? 

Moreover, it is difficult to say what constitutes a family. 
In England, where all laws and practices still recognize this 
as the social unit and the important element, it is notoriously 
hard to keep a family together. Half the peerages in Eng- 


land have been maintained only by bringing some sevent 

cousin from the remotest regions—a Chicago carpenter's 
ring or 
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shop, for instance—to keep the name from disap 
the title from lapsing. The heir of the house of 
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was discovered years ago ina gt oa (Rhode Island) sailor, 
and his descendant now holds the title. The lineal represent- 
ative of Simon de Montfort was a saddler in Tooley Street, 
London; and the representative of the earldom of Mar was 
hunted up ina coal-pit. Hugh Miller had a fellow-appren- 
tice in a stonemason’s yard who came so near being the heir 
to an earldom, that he was often addressed by his mates, 
“‘John, Yerl Crawford, bring us another hod.” In this 
country, with no such elaborate mechanism to preserve the 
succession, it is even easier for a family to rundown. The 
first President Adams, who, as a self-made man, had a great 
distrust of aristocracy, joined with a marked leaning tow- 
ard it, declared that the foundations for a permanent order 
of nobility of the English type had been laid in Boston; 
and he triumphantly mentioned four family names as con- 
vincing proofs of his assertion. Not one of these four 
names has now any marked local prominence, and some of 
them are not to be found in the “‘ Blue Books” and ‘‘ Social 
Registers " of that city, at the present day. 

As a matter of fact, all families begin in the same way, and 
end in the same way; it is only a question of time. The rus- 
tic proverb allows but three generations from shirt sleeves 
to shirt sleeves; though with modern means and appliances 
the course is longer. ‘* Every pedigree,” says Gibbon, ‘‘ how- 
ever deep and lofty, must ultimately rise from a plebeian 
root;” or, as Lord Murray puts it more tersely in Scott's 
Monastery, ‘‘ All families have sprung from one mean man.” 
On the whole, the best form of family pedigree is found in a 
republic ; for it is not buttressed by demoralizing conven- 
tionalisms; it stands by itself; it silently disappears when 
the representatives of the family have become unworthy or 
incapable, and so does not remain extant as a public nui- 
sance after all its usefulness is gone. And if, as Professor 
Bryce maintains, one-half the population of the civilized 
world is to be included a century hence under the American 
government, the social system of this country will ultimate- 
ly be more important than that of any other. TT. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


HE latest novelties in fabrics and the final designs for 

dresses for this and the coming season have just been 
imported by exclusive modistes. Among the choicest ma- 
terials is silk crape as deeply crinkled as wool crépon, and 
much lighter and cooler. It is used by Worth in beige and 
tan shades embroidered in branching patterns, with fine jet 
beads along the edges of a slightly draped skirt, and on a 
Figaro jacket made with volumiuous revers that fall and 
fold in jabot fashion. The waist beneath, the sleeves, and 
the skirt showing below the shortened left side of the crépe 
skirt are of the speckled gros grain that has been described 
in former numbers of the Bazar. 

Oriental bordered foulards and those with small bright 
chintz figures all over a changeable dark surface are among 
the novelties. Félix uses these bordered silks in an origina 
way, placing the broad border at the top of the skirt to cover 
the hips, and trimming the foot with two narrow frills of 
the silk doubled and headed by spangled _-. Such a 
skirt, four yards wide at the foot, is shaped by a sloped seam 
down the front and back, and is then gathered to a belt of 
spangled galloon which is scarcely an inch wide. This belt 
goes over the end of the seamless waist, with broad back 
entirely without gathers, while the front is shirred in the 
middle, and hooked on the left side. The border crosses the 
bust and the back below a square yoke of spangled net of 
copper tints (laid over silk), which repeat the ground of the 
foulard. The high straight collar is formed of two rows of 
the spangled galloon, with a tiny shirred ruffle of the foulard 
standing above. The sleeves have a wide soft puff of the 
foulard that appear to be tied with short ends hanging about 
the elbow above a bracelet of the galloon, while the lower 
part is close-fitting, with the border at the wrists. 


SOME WORTH GOWNS, 


Worth uses the speckled and striped foulards, also those 
with satin stripes very close together, and small designs of 
fruit, cherries, plums, or nuts giving color to their cream- 
white ground. Some very wide trimmings are on the skirt 
of these gowns as a black velvet band two fingers wide 
slashed in curves at intervals, with a narrow ruffle of the 
foulard doubled showing in each curve, while below, at the 
foot, is an old-time knife - pleating of the foulard three or 
four inches deep. This black velvet band is very effective 
on a foulard skirt of light blue stripes speckled with black 
alternating with inch stripes of black satin dotted with pale 
blue. There are five breadths in this skirt, those of the front 
and sides sloped very much at the top to dispense with darts, 
then gathered to the waist cord; the two back breadths are 
laid in pleats along this cord, and are not lapped into the 
small space in the middle in the way now in vogue. The 
waist is round in front and draped to cross to the left on a 
vest of black velvet, the crossing edge forming three little 
revers bound with black satin ribbon like that used to bind 
the curves of velvet on the skirt border. The back of the 
waist has a basquelike finish in a large butterfly bow of the 
foulard. Slashes like those on the skirt band are at the top 
of the sleeves, and a knife-pleated ruffle of foulard falls over 
the wrists. 

White satin-striped foulards with fruit or ball patterns 
are trimmed with three festooned flounces of the material, 
with mitred edges embroidered in the colors of the. design. 
Wide satin or moiré ribbons, with inch-wide ribbon of an- 
other color sewed along one edge, hang below the belt and 
mount up as bretelles on the back, ending in large shoulder- 
knots. The corsage front is fully draped. Very full sleeves 
are gathered down the inner seam, and have a ruffle at the 
elbow falling on under-sleeves of lace. In contrast to such 
light dresses, Worth sends stately gowns of black satin show- 
ing pale pink or sky blue satin underneath loops at the foot 
of the skirt and the top of the sleeves. Black Chantilly in- 
sertion is set on the light satin under-skirt. The satin waist 
front rolls back in slight revers stitched on the edges from a 
vest of pink satin, while the back is smoothly fitted, and ends 
in two slender pointed tabs, 


THE EMPIRE GIRDLE. 


Wide Empire girdles of folds around the figure are used 
by Rouff, the fashionable couturiére, in preference to the 
more slender-looking fitted corselet for summer silk and 
moiré gowns. These deep folds reaching almost up to the 
armholes give the short-waisted Empire effect, yet the cor- 
sage upon which they are laid is fitted “ the natural length” 
—that is, as long as the wearer's figure permits. Three or 
four upturned folds of satin form this girdle, and five folds 
are turned down around the bell skirt. To these are now 
added tiny frills of black silk braid, soft, like that used for 
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corset laces, and three-fourths of an inch wide, set along the 
top of each fold. Thus a Newport gown of blue-green 
moiré has three satin folds of the same shade, each with a 
black braid full at the top forming the girdle on the round 
waist, and five similar folds are set far apart around the 
skirt. A yoke of light tan-colored cloth is in the waist, and 
deep close sleeves of cloth are under huge top puffs of moiré. 
Chan le foulards are similarly made with the girdle folds 
of satin of the color prevailing in the silk. 


LEATHER WITH LACE. 


Leather and lace as trimming for the same dress are apt 
to be thought as incongruous and sensational, as were fur 
and lace when introduced in the autumn, yet the latter be- 
came the popular garniture of the winter for moiré and cloth 
dresses. Circles of tan-colored kid trimmed with gilt cord 
are lapped in rows to form a galloon for g white gui- 
pure lace yokes and cuffs of guipure. Small flat buttons of 
the kid have gilt dots in the centre and are gilt edged. They 
are fastened loops of fine gilt cord, and are used to close 
corsages and sleeves. 


RUSSIAN PEASANT DRESSES. 


The newest cut for the popular Russian gowns copies 
literally the waists worn by peasant women in Russia. The 
waist and sleeves are cut in one piece, without seams on the 
shoulders. This design is liked for crépons of bright blue 
or gray shades trimmed with tan leather and white lace, and 
is also used for rough striped woollens tied around the waist 
by a ropelike pom with tassels. The crépon is doubled 
from the top, and a large oval piece is cut out across the top 
to form the neck opening, and is gathered as a half-low neck. 
The material dropping to the selvage forms half-long Rus- 
sian sleeves, and a curved seam taken below on each side 
shapes the waist, the whole being done very much in the 
way old-fashioned sacque chemises were cut. The waist 
opens in the back. The trimming is a band of leather gal- 
loon around the low neck, and two rows of this galloon are 
set lengthwise half-way down the front on each side, nd 
are laced together with silk lacing-strings tipped with gilt. 
The full open sleeves fall only to the elbow, and are simpl 
hemmed. This blouse is then worn over a fitted white sil 
lining, covered at the top with guipure to represent a yoke, 
or a guimpe, with close sleeves of the lace reaching to the 
wrists. Loops of gold cord pass over the tiny leather but- 
tons down the back. The skirt, in umbrella shape, has six 
narrow gored breadths, and is trimmed down each side with 
two rows of the leather laced together. A row of the gal- 
loon above a band of dark brown or blue velvet trims the 
foot of the skirt. The belt is of the leather. A rough-sur- 
faced wool in narrow cross stripes of rose pink and white is 
made up in similar fashion, but is high in the neck, the ful- 
ness,shirred at top to a blue silk collar, and drooping below 
the waist over a thick rope of blue with tasselled ends. A 
blue-lined hood is added to this blouse. 

Navy blue serge combined with white serge is a cool col- 
oring for Russian blouses for summer wear. The white 
serge forms a high collar, with a point or a yoke below in 
front only. and the blouse is hooked down the middle of the 
front. White serge close sleeves fall below Russian caps of 
blue serge, and a narrow belt of white serge is lapped deeply 
in front. The pretty finish on all the white parts is Russian 
cross-stitch embroidery in pale blue and greenish - yellow 
crewels, forming a diamond stripe about an inch wide. 

Pretty Russian waists to use as shirt waists with various 
skirts are of thin wool bunting or crépon. One of pale pink 
crépon, fastened at the back under a box pleat, has a yoke 
effect in front of cross-stitch embroidery done in blue, green, 
yellow, and black silks,and above this are three narrow in- 
sertions of white guipure let in the fabric, not merely laid 
upon it. Full shirt sleeves have deep embroidered cuffs, and 
the collar band is similarly wrought. Other blouses are of 
stripes of three colors of thin wool, each four inches wide, 
that appear to be joined by two rows of black crewel cross 
stitches of large size done after the pieces are seamed together. 
Pale blue, pink, and yellow stripes are together, with blue 
sleeves, while another waist has tan, coral, and bright blue 
stripes, with tan-colored sleeves. Dark blue flannel blouses 
are wrought with red or white, and fall full from embroidered 
bands along the shoulder seams. These blouses, with rub- 
ber bands run in the waist belt, and short square tabs falling 
below, will be much used for tennis gowns. 


THE DOMINICAN GOWN. 


For those who prefer slender effects the novelty of the 
season is the Dominican gown of navy blue serge, with 
breadths cut all in one from head to foot, and all the fulness 
folded in a broad box pleat down the front, and another 
down the back. It is lined throughout with soft blue silk 
striped with — and has a balayeuse of the same. A 
wide Empire belt of tan leather stamped with gilt passes un- 
der the box pleats, and is closed on the left by a lacing-string. 
The sleeves, in gigot shape, fall in loose folds at the top, and 
have deep cuffs of white cloth banded with gilt galloon. A 
high white collar bas similar gilt bands, and a fold of the 
white cloth edged with gilt finishes the skirt at the foot. 


CREPON AND FOULARD TOGETHER. 


Chintz figured foulard and plain crépon are combined in 
one dress in an original way by Félix. A Figaro jacket of 
beige crépon, rounded half low at the top with revers corded 
with black, is put permanently on a full high waist of darker 
foulard brightened with tiny chintz designs in mn, rose, 
black, and white. The silk is shirred to a high lace collar, 
and again across the bust, to droop low, and is girdled twice 
around by black satin antique (sleek, plushlike beaver), which 
passes through the back of the Figaro, and is brought up 
the front, to tie just below the bust in a small bow with short 
ends, A full puff of the silk is tied at the elbows over close 
crépon sleeves. The crépon bell skirt, lined with silk, has 
two very full ruffles of the silk at the foot, headed by black 
cording. 

THE STOLE. 


A charming new mantle covers the shoulders, without 
concealing the slender waist, and extends down the front in 
narrow stolelike ends. The sides flare out in bell shape be- 
yond the arms, and are kept in place by rubber bands pass- 
ing under the arms. This little wrap, to wear with various 

owns, is made of exquisitely fine black wool bordered with 
insertions of guipure lace. Chouz of black moiré are set in 
the back, next the spreading sides, and on the high collar of 
guipure. 
GUIPURE CAPES. 


For summer wraps are small round capes of écru or of 
black guipure gathered to a collar, then dropping full to the 
waist, or just below, and mounted over braces and a belt of 
black satin ribbon. To give greater fulness, a second row 
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of the deep guipure is gathered on each shoulder, fallin 
thence to the end. Epaulettes are formed by a band o 
black ribbon crossing the tips of the shoulders, and finished 
in front and back by a bow with standing ends. The collar 
is a band of ribbon covered with éeru insertion, then lace 
four inches wide is gathered at the top, to fall with slight 
fulness on the collar band. Such capes may be woes hed 
écru embroidery or of guipure lace, while others are all biack 
lace, and still others are of black guipure net bordered with 

ure white Irish lace. White silk muli and black mousse- 
ine de soie capes are similarly madé. Black fish-net capes 
are also made in this fashion, and trimmed with white gui- 
pure lace that is studded with jet. A full ruff of the net, 
doubled, stands around the neck from a band of black satin 
ribbon, which is tied in front. 


SEA-SIDE DRESSES. 


Serge dresses for the sea-side are shown in the bright 
Mephistopheles red with yellow tints. They are made up 
in corselet-princesse fashion, with a yoke of tan-colored cloth 
ro full above the corselet, and red serge sleeves. 

here are braces of the red serge going in bands plain to 
the tip of the shoulders, then drooping in two lcaflike 
points over the large gigot sleeves. The corselet and collar 
are edged with small tinsel beads strung on threads. 

Other red gowns are of Turkey red or Adrianople cotton, 
the ground nearly covered with Oriental designs in yellow, 
black, and moss green. This cotton fabric is made over 
silk linings, and trimmed with white Irish guipure. The 
waist is round and full in front, with a deep coat back, with 
Watteau fold held in place by a belt of embroidery. The 
guipure forms a yoke and collar, with also side forms that 
extend to the end of the back. Red satin ribbons cross the 
bust and belt the front, and five ruffles of this ribbon, each 
only an inch wide, are around the bell skirt. 

Yorth makes white alpaca dresses for the sea-side, mount- 
ing them on striped silks in alternate pink and blue stripes, 
or pale yellow with green. The skirt front, yoke, and sleeve 
tops are slashed to show the silk underneath. Brown and 
gray alpaca dresses for travelling and morning wear are 
made over red silk, with a panel of red showing down the 
front under red cords crossing from small crocheted but- 
tons. A short cape meeting in front, without fulness on 
the shoulders, completes such dresses for the street. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. ConNELLY 
and Mrs. C. Donovan. 


PERSONA. 


Tue wife of ex-Governor James E. Campbell, of Ohio, is 
not only one of Vassar’s brightest girls, but she has done 
much to help her husband in his professional and political 
career. To her he attributes his change of political faith, 
for he was once a Republican, and in his ambitions, he says, 
he has always been seconded and aided by his wife's tact 
and personal popularity. Mrs. Campbell was a leader in 
Washington society while her husband was a Congressman, 
and in Ohio’s capital her warm admirers and friends are not 
limited to the party which her husband represents. As 
Elizabeth Owens, she was one of the first students to enter 
Vassar College, and the intimate friendship which she form- 
ed there for Maria Mitchell continued till the latter’s death. 

—Mrs. Frances McNeil Potter, who died not long ago in 
Brooklyn, was a niece of President Franklin Pierce, and 
during his administration she lived much of the time at the 
White House. She was a daughter of General John McNeil, 
who distinguished himself during the war of 1812, and the 
widow of Chandler E. Potter, the historian of New Hamp- 
shire. 

—One of the most loyal daughters of the Emerald Isle is 
Miss Maud Gonne. She is young, beautiful, and educated, 
and although the daughter of a Protestant landlord and 
British army officer, and a woman of high social station, she 
has strongly identified herself with the Land League. With 
her money and gifts as a speaker she has done much to pro- 
mote the national cause. 

—It was in the library of the Abbé Bossuet, who recently 
died in Paris at the age of ninety-two, that Victor Hugo is 
said to have collected the material for his ‘‘ Hunchback of 
Notre Dame.” 

—Miss Mary Day, of London, has been successful in her 
experiment of taking deaf and dumb girls as pupils in type- 
writing. Miss Day is one of the longest-established women 
type-writers in England. As so much type-writing is tran- 
scribed from manuscript, the girls’ affliction is no drawback. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Gill, of Mulberfy Street, is probably the 
— woman cobbler in New York. She is English by birth, 
and was brought up in Northampton, where shoemaking 
was the staple trade. Coming to this country twenty-four 
yous ago, she worked first in a factory, and then went into 

usiness for herself. She manages to support herself and 
her cat, although often she gets no more than seventy-five 
cents a day. 

—Professor John Stuart Blackie, who will be eighty-three 
years old in July, has never worn spectacles, and has not re- 
quired a physician’s services for over thirty years. He at- 
tributes his strong health to his systematic habits. He rises 
at half after seven, breakfasts, devotes the morning to work 
and correspondence, and spends two hours every day in the 
open air. He takes an hour’s nap in the afternoon, does no 
hard work after nine in the evening, and retires at twelve. 
He has two mottoes which, he says, guide every movement 
of his life,and he never sends a letter without writing one 
of them in Greek letters in the left-hand corner of the en- 
velope. The first is, “ Speak the truth in love”; the other, 
‘* All noble things are difficult to do.” 

—Mrs. Magnusson has erected a building for a high-school 
for Irish girls, and has resolved to sell her own family jewels 
to obtain the money for furniture, books, and teachers’ sal- 


aries, 

—The friends of the late Harry Edwards subscribed 
$10,000 and the American Museum of Natural History $5000 
towards the purchase for the museum of the Edwards En- 
tomological Collection. 

—Among interesting social events, none at the moment 
takes precedence of the Wagner concert for the benefit « f 
the Young Women’s Christian Association of New York, 
eunveneel under distinguished patronage, to be given at the 
Metropc litan Opera-house on Tuesday evening, April 26th. 
In addition to Heer Anton Seidl, with his grand orchestra, 
the artists taking part will be: Frau Antonia Mielke, Frau 
Ritter-Goetze, Herr Andreas Dippel, and Herr Emil Fischer. 
The proceeds of the concert are to be devoted to a cause dear 
to the hearts of all good women, for, in its quiet and practical 
way, the Young Women’s Christian Association does effective 
work in a thousand unobtrusive directions. In the list of 
patronesses are included the names of many women promi- 
nent in society as well as in philanthropic effort. 








SPRING TOILETTES. 


kK RU vy white cloth with écru embroidery, and 
4 black velvet ribbon enter into the composition of the 
| I 1 lhe bell skirt is bordered at the foot with a 
! 1 of the embroidered white cloth, framed in two black 
elvet ribt The pointed bodice has a corselet of white 
cloth lL clos wer sleeves of it emerging from large 
puff h 1 fabric A neck frill and jabot of white 
embroidered chiffon are in the bodice, which fastens down 
the middl f the front, with the corselet hooked over un- 
erneat ve left arn 
| r rated in Fig. 2 is of black Sicilienne. It 
has rou d cor s, and is edged with jet fringe. A deep 
frill of lace h | by jet encircles the shoulders, and ex 
tend to a Watteau fall that hangs in long sash ends on 
the back of tl rt. A flaring lace ruff frames the neck 


rhe pr e gown illustrated in Fig. 3 is made of 
d but light-weight wool in wide stripes of 
tw hades of brown It is buttoned conspicuously down 
the left side of bodice and skirt. A band of metallic passe 
menterie borders the foot of the skirt, and another band is 
carried al the fastening of the front, forms a point at 
, ’ back, and terminates on the right shoulder 
The passementerie also borders slashed elbow sleeves of 
the w n material, from which close long under-sleeves 
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THE ART OF MENDING. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
L—HOW TO BEGIN 


\ END, sisters, mend with care! 
| [ M iw ' you see the signe of wear: 
M t presence of the great big tear; 
M the 1 « of the baby fair; 

' 


Mend, sisters, mend with care 


A OO thre for a mmon tear: 


\ t “ul yarn when Po toe le bare: 
\ silk for the wshion of the old arm-chair;— 
M 1, sisters, mend with care! 
h jingle as this might indicate the daily round 
rat majority of wives and mothers whose means 
limited, and whose patient performance of 
is measureless and unceasing, as fittingly as 
Hood's ‘' Stitch, stitch, stitch” represents the death in life 
of the slop-shop sewer of large cities. Mending is without 
doubt the drudgery of household sewing, as dish-washing is 
that of the food-dispensing. Buttons disappear and rents 
iberal homes and small tenements, and rare 
is the woman who does not have to pay daily tribute to 


this dome hobgoblin, whose coat of arms bears deeply 
cut upon it a threaded needle above an open scissors, with 
this ancient legend lettered around: ‘ A stitch in time saves 


nine But if a woman may not exorcise him, she may 
i the exasperating goblin, bind him, and bring him 


non } 
within the magi 


of her orderly sway, and rob his thrusts 

of their nettly sting 
Like all other duties, mending is half done when well 
begun, and to begin well this work must be systematic and 
punctual. The first step in this direction is to reduce the 


amount by persistent foresight. The eyes of the housewife 





Fie. 2.—Lace-Trmwen Caps. 
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1.—Vicoene Dress with EMBROIDERY 
VeELveT Rison. 


must become so expert that she notices 
the little breaks. the loosened stitches, 
and the tiny holes on their first appear- 
ance, and, having seen them, she must 
attack them promptly. Whenever the 
little daughter tears her dress or apron, 
or the romping son bursts his button- 
holes, the garment should be taken off 
atonce. This is always more economic 
of time, money, and patience, though it 
may involve the wearing of the Sunday 
suit for a few hours, and the laying aside 
of the making of the little new dress, 
which is far more fascinating to work 
upon. When the children of the house- 
hold are young it is often impossible to 
mend a garment at the moment, but by 
no means should the little clothes be 
allowed to pile up until the necessity for 
their use drives the mother to two or 
three days’ hard and hurried work. A 
glance over the clothing as each child 
is put to bed will show easily what mend- 
ing the day has made necessary, and 
half an hour then and there expended in 
replacing the broken button, the worn- 
out elastic, or restitching the ripped 
seams will lessen the weekly mending 
wonderfully, besides giving the little 
people a look ‘‘ so tidy and so trig” that 
soon each child will notice for himself, 
and be proud to show his needs. Chil- 
dren are uncomfortable when their cloth- 
ing is out of repair, and keeping it in 
order for them not only makes them 
happier, but it is a perpetual object- 
lesson to them more potent than words. 

Laundering is the great ally of tears, 
and doubles their size almost invariably, 
besides pulling the threads apart so that 
it is fairly impossible to make the mend- 
ed place anything but ugly and prom- 
inent. All clothing should be mended 
before washing as far as practicable, 
and, with the exception of under-flan- 
nels and clothing worn next the person, 
this ought not to be disagreeable work. 
Having Monday as a washing-day almost 
makes this advance mending impossible, 
and this is another argument in favor of 
a later day for the weekly laundering. 
But if the clothing is carefully watched 
each day, the objection to Monday on 
this score is removed. 

A well-supplied mending bag or bas 
ket is another aid to overcome a distaste 
for mending, and to making it ible 
to be happy though patched: he bas- 
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ket should contain needles—sewing, darning, shoe, carpet, 
and tape needles—of different sizes, the sharp shears, the 
cake of wax, the tape measure, the gourd and darning 
cottons for the easy mending of a stocking, and one or two 
extra thimbles. In the mending basket should be put ali 
the spools of thread, silk, or twist which have but a few 
needlefuls left on them. They are troublesome from their 
number in the regular sewing basket, but here their pre- 
sence saves extra steps when the colored garments need 
but a few stitches. The piece bag and the button box are 
important adjuncts of mending, and should be near at 
hand, while in the basket itself should be a smaller box or 
bag, with pieces of braid, the firm Seotch tape, both black 
and white, and elastic and webbing in all the usual widths. 
The mender must not only be systematic in ber work, but 
must use good judgment as to the amount of work to be 
expended on each garment. She should substitute the 
machine needle for her own whenever possible, and not 
attempt to put tiny stitches by hand in half-worn gar- 
ments or in unseen places. Whenever she mends a place 
she should do it strongly and evenly, but not necessarily 
finely, for it is wasted time to put the same careful stitches, 
heal weeudbh, into that which shall add but a few days’ 
or weeks’ usefulness as she would bestow upon new, firm 
cloth just setting forth upon its career as a garment. 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XXIV.—NORTHERN ART AND BEAUTY.—(1.) 


N the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna is a luminous altar- 
piece with two wings by Roger Vander Weyden. In 
the background we see an admirable landscape of undula- 
ting hills, a winding river, neatly planted trees, and in the 
distance the silhouettes of a rich town with castellated 
dwellings, pointed gables, turrets, cupolas, and spires, stand- 
ing out in the stable magnificence of antiquity against a 
clear blue sky flecked with white downy clouds. In the 
foreground is the crucified Saviour guarded by angels, who 
float in the air with gestures of compassion. Clinging to 
the tree of the cross we see the Virgin supported by St. 
Jobn on one side, and on the other, kneeling, the portraits 
of the pious donor and his wife who offered this altar-piece 
to the church of their parish. The left wing of the triptych 
is occupied by a picture of Mary Magdalene, and the rigbt 
wing by St. Veronica holding the handkerchief with the 
imprint of the holy face. Such is the composition that we 
find repeatedly in the works of Flemish art at the end of 
the Middle Ages, a composition which was perpetuated 
even to the time of Rubens and Van Dyck, though not al- 
ways with the exquisite sincerity of the earlier masters. 
Like the pictures of the primitive masters of Italy, and 
like the painting and sculpture of the end of the Middle 
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KNEELING DONORS.—By Rooex Vanvgr Wevpen 


Ages in general, this picture is a symbol and a summary; it 
has the fascination and the eloquence of all the great art of 
the period, which is, so to speak, not so much the expression 
of one man’s dream, but rather a generalized description of 
the universe as it appeared to the best minds of the time 
Within the narrow space of a picture, or in the sculptured 
portal of a cathedral, the plastic artists of those days assem 
bled and synthetized all the knowledge that an educated 
contemporary could take pleasure in contemplating. A suc 
cessful presentation of this knowledge in a pictorial form 
was an acquisition for civilization; it became popular as a 
book becomes popular in modern times; and just as we re 
print a favorite and edifying book, so in the fifteenth century 
a favorite picture was copied and reproduced indefinitely. 
Over and over again the old artists took up the same theme, 
to improve it or to adapt it to times and to places. By means 
of personification, allegories, and symbols, they summarized 
the elements of astronomy and geography; they taught the 
catechism and glorified saints and martyrs; they related 
charming and edifying anecdotes embodied in conditions of 
artistic beauty; while, in the portraits of the kneeling donors 
that accompany the main composition in devout and grave 
posture, they indicated clearly the attitude which it is be- 
coming to assume in the contemplation of the universe—an 
attitude of seriousness without astonishment. At the same 
time that they dealt with familiar and time-honored Christian 
motives reverently and religiously, these medizval artists 
used them accessorily as themes for the exhibition of pure 
humar beauty. Mystics in conception, but realists in execu- 
tion, they often transfigured even vulgar faces by an excess 
of soul; and while copying the features of the noble ladies 
and reigning beauties of their time, and clothing them in all 
the splendor of the rich apparel of the epoch, they infused 
into their image a serenity and dignity of soul that almost 
justify their saintly attributions and titles. In the pictures 
of the Venetians the beautiful saints remain always but 
beautiful women. In the pictures of the early Flemish and 
German painters the beautiful women are saintly in spite of 
their veils and fine linen, their changeable suits of apparel, 
their mantles, their wimples, and their crisping-pins. 

The origin of Flemish painting is due to a Renaissance 
similar to the Italian Renaissance, that is to say, to a grand 
development of prosperity, wealth, and intelligence. Com- 
pared with the rest of Europe, the civilization of the Nether- 
lands was precocious; long before the tenth century, Bruges, 
Antwerp, and Ghent were great ports; the populous towns, 
with their narrow streets intersected by deep canals, defied 
the attacks of feudal enterprise, and preserved the best part 
of their liberties until the final conquest by the princes of the 
house of Austria. The fourteenth century is the heroic and 
tragic epoch of the history of Flanders, the epoch of the 
Arteveldes, of the tribunes and captains of the civil wars, of 
fierce revolts, and of all the excesses of enormous and brutal 
force. In 1384 the Duke of Burgundy became, by inherit- 
ance, sovereign of Flanders; relative order and harmony were 
established ; the power of the ruler and the rights of the citi- 
zens were fairly arranged; and at the end of the fourteenth 
century Flanders was the most industrious, flourishing, and 
wealthy country in northern Europe, and Bruges corre- 
sponded to what London is at the present day; it was the 
great market and the meeting-place of all the merchants of 
the earth. On the waters of those canals, now silent and de 
serted, once floated crowds of ships from Hamburg, Bremen, 
Amsterdam, Havre, London, Lisbon, Genoa, Venice, and the 
East. There came sometimes as many as a hundred ships 
a day, and on the wharves all the dialects of Babel were 
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spoken. At Ghent there was the same activity, prosperi- 
ty, and power. In 1389 the town of Ghent counted ninety 
thousand men capable of military service, and when ‘* Roe- 
landt” sounded in the belfry, fifty-two corporations took 
their places under their banners on the great square. Even 
nowadays we have only to look at the architectural monu- 
ments of old Belgium, and to read the chronicles of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, in order to figure to ourselves the pro- 
digious sumptuosity and immense vitality of those days. 
The Burgundian chivalry, the foreign consuls, and the Flem- 
ish merchants vied with one another in the luxury and ele- 
gance of their homes and the splendor of their fétes. Burgh- 
ers’ houses and princes’ palaces were furnished with un- 
paralleled richness; wood-work, ceramic ware, glass, iron- 
work, all the accessories and utensils of life, were covered 
with decoration; elegance of form and delicacy of workman- 
ship were sought in everything. Public life seemed to con- 
sist of au uninterrupted series of triumphal entries, joyous 
cavalcades, pompous cortéges, masquerades, dances, scenic 
vepresentations, and magnificent banquets. The Burgundian 
knights who went to fight Bajazet at Nicopolis had their 
horses and their banners charged with gold and silver em- 
broidery; their table utensils were of silver; their tents were 
of green satin, and the ships that followed them along the 
Danube were laden with fine wines. Prosperity was general, 
the splendor of life without precedent, the picturesque in- 
stinct extraordinarily developed, and the art that was created 
in these surroundings naturally reflected the decorative and 
sumptuous tasfe of the age. 

In Flanders in the fifteenth century the civilization was 
not delicate; it had not been simplified by the intervention 
of taste; there was no five spirit of selection, as there was in 
Italy at the same epoch. Nevertheless, as M. Taine has re- 
marked, the manners and the imagination of the Flemish 
and of the Italian Renaissance are the same at the bottom. 
In Flanders, as in the pompous figuration of the Florentine 
carnival, the legends, the history, and the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages assume material shape. But the Flemish work 
of art is not like the Italian work of art, because the culture 
and direction of the mind in the two countries were different. 
In Flanders there was no Dante or Petrarch or Boccaccio. 
The Flemish mind, severed from the Latin tradition, and 
cramped for many centuries in the discipline and immobili- 
ty of the Middle Ages, was less precocious than the Italian 
mind. In Flanders there was no revival of learning, no dis- 
covery of antiquities, no Platonic academy, no consciously 
pagan and militant culture, such as flourished in the courts 
of the Italian despots, in the palace of the Medici, and even 
in the galleries of the Vatican. Christian faith and senti- 
ment were more lively and tenacious in those parts than they 
were south of the Alps; the national genius remained Ger- 
manic, and therefore more inclined to belief than to in- 
credulity; the middle and the working classes were heavy, 
serious, conservative people, wrapped up in their commercial 
life, disinclined to speculation, and deeply attached to antique 
usages. The many portraits that we have of bourgmestres, 
bourgeois, abbots, pious donors of triptychs, with their fami- 
lies kneeling behind them, the father and the sons on one 
side, the sedate matron and the daughters on the other, grave 
correct, normal, with their Sunday clothes, their spotless 
linen, their tranquil expression of profound faith and imper- 
turbable morality, contrast singularly with the intense in- 
telligence, the restlessness, and variety of character of Italian 
portraits of the corresponding epoch. The Italian Renais- 
sance is an evolution towards restored paganism, or, we 
might say more comprehensively, towards modernity, in the 
sense of mental emancipation and individual- 
ism; whereas the Flemish Renaissance is an 
evolution towards the picturesque resuscitation 
of Christianity; it is a glorification of real life, 
but at the same time it is a glorification of the 
Christian faith. 

The painters of the great epoch of Flemish 
art, Hubert and John Van Eyck, Roger Vander 
Weyden, Memling, and Quentin Metsys, are es- 
sentially and primarily Christian painters, in 
spite of their realism and love of worldly pomp. 
Like the Florentine primitive masters, they dis 
cover nature and the beauty of nature; they 
study anatomy and perspective; they appreciate 
the charm of landscape and the joy of fine stuffs, 
rich embroidery, and splendid architecture. 
The whole complex vision of sumptuous real- 
ity, of exquisite line, and of splendid color fills 
them with joy. The world appears beautiful 
in their eyes, and life desirable; they are defini- 
tively weaned from the ascetic and monastic 
ideas of the Middle Ages; but with all that they 
remain in the service of the Church, and paint 
hardly any but religious subjects, and that, too, 
with a distinctly religious sentiment, and with 
a persistent and pervading symbolism. Never- 
theless, it must be remarked that in the course 
of the hundred and fifty years between Hubert 
Van Eyck and Quentin Metsys the grandeur 
and the seriousness of the religious composition 
diminish. Van Eyck, in the great polyptych of 
the ‘‘ Mystic Lamb,” expressed the whole faith 
and theology of Christianity in a single picture. 
Memling and Metsys selected isolated scenes 
from sacred history, from the life of martyrs, or 
from moral legends. In the hands of Metsys 
the epic painting of Van Eyck became even 
worldly, as we have seen in his charming Sa- 
lome, reproduced in a previous chapter, and in- 
teresting, pathetic, and pleasing in his purely 
lay pictures of money-changers, bourgeois, and 
lovers. For that matter, this processus is natu- 
ral; it is the history of painting in all countries, 
descending from the abstract to the real, from 
the symbol to the substance, from the domina- 
tion of the idea to the domination of the acces- 
sory, from Van Eyck to Van Huysum, from 
Orcagna the painter of the ‘‘ Last Judgment” 
and the ‘‘ Triumph of Death,” to the stippler 
whose shrunken ambition is satisfied with the 
patient rendering of two peaches and a piece 
of cheese on the corner of a table. 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


\ ISS EDWARDS was one of the most re- 
iV. markable women of the century. The 
tidings of her death on April 16th saddened 
many hearts in America, where, both as novelist 
and as archeologist and explorer, Miss Ed- 
wards has had a host of enthusiastic readers 
and admirers. When she visited our country 
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in 1889, so magnetic was her manner, so erudite her lectures, 
and so impressive her whole personality that her auditors 
everywhere enrolled themselves among Ler friends. 

Amelia Blandford Edwards was born in London in 1881, 
Her home of late years has been near Bristol, in a pleasant 
suburban residence called ‘‘The Larches.” Her father was 
an English officer, who won distinction during the Penin- 
sular war. Through her mother, the daughter of an Irish 
barrister—Robert Walpole—she claims descent from the 
Walpole family, brilliant in letters. To her mother’s home 
teaching she owes the beginning of the education which 
has fruited so richly. 

She began to compose stories at the early age of four, and 
her pencil was as precocious as her pen, some sketches play- 
fully made on the back of a letter when she was a child of 
twelve inducing the great caricaturist Cruikshank to offer 
to take her as his special pupil. It is interesting, in view of 
her ultimate success, to find, what was unusual in those days, 
that she was trained with the thoroughness then peculiar to 
the education of boys. 

Her early fame as a novelist has been, perhaps, obscured 
by her later work, which is distinguished for profound schol- 
arship and immense industry. She was the most versatile 
of women. Vivid imaginative powers and the capacity for 
painstaking research are not usually found in combination, 
and Mr. R. R. Bowker, writing of Miss Edwards in Bazar, 
Vol. 22, No. 46, happily included her among * people who 
do so many things well that they compete with themselves.” 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published eight volumes of 
novels by Amelia B. Edwards, among which we mention 
as especially noteworthy, Barbara's History, Lord Bracken- 
bury, Miss Carew, and Debenham’s Vow. The superb vol 
ume entitled Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explore ra, lav ishly illus 
trated, and abounding with information regarding that land 
of mystery and perennial charm, Egypt, cradle of the aris 
and sciences, was published after the return of Miss Edwards 
to England, and embodies, with numerous additions and re- 
visions, the lectures she gave to delighted American listeners 

It was almost by accident that Miss Edwards turned her 
attention originally to Egypt. Travelling with a friend in 
Italy in 1874, a desperately rainy season drove the two ladies 
to seek refuge anywhere out of the rain, and a mere chance 
of circumstance sent them to Egypt instead of to Eng 
land. This, says Mr. Bowker, was a turning-point in Miss 
Edwards's life. Previous to this time she had only the ordi 
nary reader's interest in Egypt, but the sight of this land of 
the past, and. her indignation at the destruction of antiquities 
which was going on at every side, awoke strong feeling. 

Not satisfied with doing anything superticially, and pos- 
sessing the keen eyes and the analytic instinct of the born 
investigator, Miss Edwards ut once joined the company of 
scholars to whom everything connected with ancient Egypt 
is a matter of devotion, almost of worship. Among these 
she became distinguished, and with woman’s practical wit 
she did not rest till, in common with others, she had evolved 
and founded the Egyptian Exploration Fund, through which 
much notable work has been done in the discovery of ancient 
historical sites and investigation of relics. She was a mem- 
ber of many learned societies, and has been spoken of as 
**the most learned woman in the world.” 

Her strong, sympathetic face, her brave heart, her singu 
larly sweet, vibrating voice, are gone. But her work remains; 
and willlive. Pharaohs, Feliahs,and Explorers is a contribu- 
tion to that enduring literature which is in place not only on 
library shelves and in reading-rooms, but wherever intelli 
gent people read to learn. 
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SPRING TOILETTES. 


See illustrations on page 841. 

HE jacket, of which two views are given 

in Figs. 1 and 3, is made to match a 
gown of beige-colored crépon, It is medium 
long, lined with changeable silk, and fastened 
straight down the front. Embroidery in silk 
to match is along the front edges, on the 
rolled collar, and on the flaring Louis Qua- 
torze cuffs, and the pocket flaps. 

The dress Fig. 2 is of mastic-colored wool 
striped with darker green silk. It is made 
in the form of a sleeveless princesse dress, 
fastened at the back, with a long-tailed coat 
bodice of emerald velvet put on over it, 
The striped waist has fronts which sag over 
a close-fitting lining; a sash of the material 
is twisted below the drooping edge, and 
knotted at the front. The velvet coat has 
embroidered revers and cuffs 
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CUAPTER XV 
CHECKLEY 8 CASE 


Sh evening Mr.Checkley was not in his 

customary place at the Salutation, where 
his presence was greatly desired. He arrived 
late, when it wanted only a quarter to eleven. 
The faded barrister was left alone in the 
room, lingering over the day’s paper, with 
his empty glass beside him. Mr. Checkley 
entered with an air of triumph, and some- 
thing like the elastic spring of a victor in his 
aged step. He called Robert, and ordered, at 
his own expense, for himself, a costly drink 
—a compound of Jamaica rum, hot water, 
sugar, and lemon, although it was an even 
ing in Jnly, and, for the time of year, almost 
pleasantly warm. Nor did he stop here, for, 
with the manner of a man who had just for 
once—to mark a joyful occasion—plunges, 
he rattled his money in his pocket and or 
dered another for the barrister. ‘‘ For,” he 
said,“ this evening I have done a good work, 
and I will mark the day.” 

When the glasses were brought, he lifted 
his and cried: ‘‘Come, Jet us drink to the 
confusion of all rogues, great and small. 
Down with'em!” 

‘Your toast, Mr. Checkley,” replied the 
barrister,‘‘ would make my profession use- 
less; if there were no rogues there would be 
no law. That, however, would injure me less 
than many of my brethren. | drink, there- 
fore, confusion to rogues, great and small. 
Down with ‘em. This is excellent grog 
Down with ‘em! So saying, he finished his 
glass and departed to his garret, where, 
thanks to the grog, he slept nobly, and 
dreamed that he was a Master in Chancery. 

The reason of this unaccustomed mirth 
was as follows: Checkley by this time had 
fully established in his own mind the conclu- 
sion that the prime mover in the deed—the 
act—the Thiog—was none other than the 
new partner, the young upstart, whom he 
hated with a hatred unextinguishable. He 
was as certain about him as he had been cer- 
tain about Athelstan Arundel, and for much 
the same reasons. -Very well. As yet he 
had not dared to speak; King Pharaoh's 
chief scribe would have had the same hes- 
itation at proffering any theory concernin 
Joseph. To-night, however— But you shal 
hear. 

Everybody was out of the office at half 
past seven, when he left it. He walked 
round the empty rooms, Jooking into un- 
locked drawers—one knows not what he ex- 
pected to find. He looked into Mr. Austin’s 
room, and shook his fist and grinned at the 
empty chair. 

“T'll have you yet,” he said. “ Oh! fox! 
fox! I'll have you, if I wait for thirty years!” 

It adds an additional pang to old age when 
one feels that if the end comes prematurely, 
when one is only eighty or so, there may be 
a revenge unfinished. I have always envied 
the dying hero who had no enemies to for- 
give because he had killed them all. 

When he left the place, he walked across 
the Inn, and so into Chancery Lane, where 
he crossed over and entered Gray's Inn by 
the Holborn archway. He lingered in South 
Square; he walked all round it twice; he 
read the names on the door-posts, keeping all 
the time an eye on No. 22. Presently he was 
rewarded. A figure which he knew, tall and 
well proportioned, head flung back, walked 
into the Se and made straight for No. 22. 
It was none other than Athelstan Arundel. 
The old man crept into the entrance, where 
he was partly hidden; he could see across 
the square, himself unseen. Athelstan walked 
into the house and up the stairs. The place 
was quiet; Checkley could hear his steps on 
the wooden stairs; he heard him knock at a 
door; he heard the door open and the voices 
of men talking. 

‘*Ah!” said Checkley, “now we've got 
‘em! 

Well, but this was not all. For presently 
there came into the Inn young Austin him- 
self. 

“Oh!” said Checkley, finishing his sen- 
tence—‘‘on toast. Here’s the other; here 
they are—both ” 

* Begun in Hauren’s Basan, No. 1, Vol XXV. 
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In fact, , too, entered the house 
known as No. 22, and walked up the stairs. 

Checkley waited for no more. He ran out 
of the Inn, and he called a cab. 

If he had waited a little longer, he would 
have seen the new partner come out of the 
house and walk away; if he had followed 
him up the stairs, he would liave seen him 
knocking at the closed outer door of Mr. Ed- 
mund Gray; if he had knocked at the door 
opposite, he would have found Mr. Athelstan 
Arundel in the room with his own uaint- 
ance, Mr. Freddy Carstone, the Cambridge 
scholar and the ornament of their circle at 
the Salutation. But being in a hurry, he 
jumped to a conclusion and called a cab, 

He drove to Palace Gardens, where Sir 
Samuel had his town house. Sir Samuel was 
still at dinner. He sat down in the hall, 
meekly waiting. After a while the-service 
condescended to ask if he wished a message 
to be taken in to Sir Samuel. 

‘From his brother’s—from Mr. Dering's 
office, please tell him. From his brother's 
office—on most important business — most 
important—say.” 

Sir Samuel received him kindly, made him 
sit down, and gave him a glass of ‘wine. 
** Now,” he said, ‘‘ tell me what it all means. 
My brother has had a robbery—papers and 
certificates and thiugs. Of course they are 
stopped. He won't lose anything. But it is 
a great nuisance, this kind of thing.” 

**He has already lost four months’ divi- 
dends—four months’, sir,on thirty-eight thou- 
sand pounds. And do you really think that 
he will get back his papers?” 

‘*Certainly—or others. They are, after all, 
only vouchers. How is my brother?” 

** Well, Sir Samuel, better thamyou'd think 
likely. This morning, to be sure—" He 
stopped, being loath to tell how his master 
had lost consciousness. “ Well, sir, I've been 
thinking that the property was gone, and 
from what I know of them as had to do with 
the job, I thought there was mighty little 
chance of getting it back. It kept me awake 
Oh! it’s an awful sum! Close upon forty 
thousand pounds. He can stand that, and 
double that—” 

“ And double that again,” said Sir Samuel. 
**I should hope so.” 

“Certainly, sir. But it’s a blow—I can 
feel for him. I’m only a clerk; but I've 
saved a bit and put out a bit, Sir Samuel. 
Cheese-parings, you'd say; but I’ve enjoyed 
saving it up—oh! I've enjoyed it! I don't 
think there is any pleasure in life like saving 
up—watching it grow—and grow and grow 
—it grows like a pretty flower, doesn’t it?— 
and adding toit. Ah!” he sighed, and drank 
his glass of wine. ‘‘ Sir Samuel, if I was to 
lose my little savings, it would break my 
heart. I’m an old man, and so is he—it 
would break me up; it would indeed, Ever 
since yesterday morning I've been thinking 
whether anything could happen to make me 
lose my money. There's death in the thought. 
Sir Samuel—for an old man—and™s small 
man—like me—there’s death in the thought.” 

**Don’t tell anybody where your invest- 
ments are, and lock up your papers, Check- 
ley. Now, what do you want me to do for 
you?” 

“I want you to listen to me for half an 
hour, Sir Samuel, and to give me your ad- 
vice, for the business is too much for me.” 

“Go on, then. I am listening.” 

“Very well. No, sir, I don’t know if I 
shall be able to make my case clear, but I 
will try. I haven't been about Mr. Dering 
for fifty years for nothing, I hope. The case 
is this. Nine years ago a man calling him- 
sclf Edmund Gray took chambers in South 
Square, Gray’s Inn—forty poynds a year. 
He is represented as being an elderly man. 
He has paid his rent re farly, but he visits 
his chambers at irregular intervals. Eight 
years ago there was a oe | at your bro- 
ther’s. The check was payable to the order 
of Edmund Gray; mark that. The money 
was paid.” 

“‘T remember. Athelstan Arundel was ac- 
cused or suspected of the thing.” 

“He was. And he ran away to avoid being 
arrested. Remember that. And he’s never 
been heard of since. Well, the series of for- 

eries by which the shares and stocks be- 
onging to Mr. Dering have been stolen are 
all written in the same handwriting as the 
first, and are all carried on in the name and 
for the order of Edmund Gray. That you 
would acknowledge in a moment if you saw 
the papers: there are the same lines and 
curves of the letters.” 

“Which proves, I should say, that Athel- 
stan never did it.” 

“Wait a minute. Don’t let’s be in a hur- 
ry. The forgers by themselves could do no- 
thing. They wanted some one in the office; 
some one always about the place; some one 
who could get at the safe; some one who 
could get from the office what the man out- 
side wanted; some one to intercept the let- 
ters.” 

* Well?” 

“That person, Sir Samuel, I have found.” 

Sir Samuel sat up. ‘‘ You have found 


And here’s my difficulty. Be- 
cause, Sir Samuel, he is your brother's new 

rtner, and unless we | him in the jus, 
before many days he will be your own bro- 
ther-in-law.” 

Sir Samuel chan color, and got up to 
see that the door behind the screen was shut. 
“ This is a very serious thing to say, Check- 
ley—a very serious thing.” 

“Qh, I will make it plain. First, as to 


ities; next, as to motives; third, as 
= For opportunities, then. Latter- 
ly, for the last six months, he’s been work- 
ing in the chief's office nearly all day long. 
There he sat, at the little table between 
windows, just half turned round to catch 
the light, with the open safe within easy 
reach of his hand when the chief wasn’t look- 
ing; or when—because he doesn’t always 
touch the bell—Mr. Dering would bring pa- 
pers into my office, and leave him alone— 
ah! alone—with the safe. That's for oppor- 
tunities. Now for motives. He's been en- 
gaged for two years, I understand, to a 
young lady.” 

‘To Lady Dering’s sister.” 

"7 Meee! oy And I believe, until the - 
expec uck of his partnership, against 
wish of Lady Dering’s family.” 

** That is true.” 

‘‘He bad two hundred a year. And he 
had nothing else—no pros and no 
chances. So I think you will acknowledge 
that there's sufficient motive here for him to 
try ty 

‘* Well, if poverty is a motive, no doubt he 
had one.” 

“Poverty was the motive. You couldn't 
have a stronger motive. There isn't in the 
world a stronger motive, though, I admit, 
some young men who are pore may keep 
honest. I Sid. Mr. Austin, I take it, is one 
of those that don’t keep honest. That's for 
motive. Now for facts. Mr. Austin had no- 
thing to do with the forgery eight years ago; 
he was only an articled clerk beginning. But 
he knew young Arundel, who did the thing, 
remember. That check was written by young 
Arundel, who ran away. The letters of this 
year are written by the same hand—by your 
brother-in-law, Sir Samuel, by Mr. Athelstan 
Arundel.” 

** But he is gone; he has disappeared; no- 
er, | knows where he is.” 

Checkley laughed. This was a moment of 
triumph. “He is back again, Sir Samuel. 
I have seen him.” 

“Where? Athelstan back again?” 

‘I will tell you. All these forgeries use 
the name of Edmund Gray, of 22 South 
Square, Gray’s Inn. I have told you that 
before. When the thing is discovered, young 
Austin goes off and makes himself mighty 
busy tracking and following up, hunting 
down, doing detective work, and so on. Oh! 
who so busy as he? Found out that Ed- 
mund Gray was an old man, if you please; 
and this morning again, so cheerful and live- 
ly that it does your heart good—going to 
settle it allin a day ortwo. Yah! Asif I 
couldn't see through his cunning! Why, I'm 
seventy-five years old. I'm up to every kind 
of dodge. What will happen next, unless you 
cutin? First we shall hear that Mr. Edmund 
Gray has gone abroad, or has vanished, or 
something. When he’s quite out of the way, 
we shall find out that he did the whole thing 
—him and nobody else. And then if there’s 
no more money to be made by keeping the 
papers, they will all come back—from Ed 
mund Gray, penitent. Ah, I know!” 

** But about Athelstan Arundel?” 

“To be sure. I'm an old man, Sir Sam- 
uel, and I talk too much. Well, I go most 
nights to a parlor in Holborn—the Salutation 
it is—where the company is select and the 
liquor good. There I saw him a week ago. 
He was brought in by one of the company. 
I knew him at once, and he wasn’t in hiding. 
Used his own name. But he didn’t see me. 
No, no, thinks I, we won't give this away. I 
hid my face behind a newspaper. He’s been 
staying in Camberwell for the last eight 
years, I believe, all the time.” 

“In Camberwell? Why in Camberwell?” 

**In bad company—as I was given to un- 
derstand.” 

“You don’t mean this, Checkley? Is it 
really true?” 

“It is perfectly true, Sir Samuel. I have 
seen him. He was dressed like a prince— 
velvet jacket and crimson tie and white 
waistcoat. And he walked in with just his 
old insolence—nose up, head back, looking 
round as if we were not fit to be in the same 
room with bhim—just as he used to do.” 

“* By Jove!” said Sir Samucl, thrusting his 
hands into his kets. ‘‘ What will Hilda 
say—I mean—Lady Dering, say, when she 
hears it?” 5 

“There is more to hear, Sir Samuel, not 
much more. But it drives the nail home—a 
nail in their coffin, I hope and trust.” 

““Goon. Let me hear all.” 

“You've caught on, have you, to all I said 
about Edmund Gray, of 22 South Square— 
him as was mentioned eight years ago—and 
about the handwriting being the same now 
as then?” 

“* Yes.” 

**So that the same hand which forged the 
check then has forged the letters now?” 

** Quite so.” 

‘1 said then--and I say now—that young 
Arundel forged that check. I say now that 
he is the forger of these letters, and that 
Austin stood in with him and was his con- 
fidant. What do you think of this? To- 
night, after office, I thought I would go and 
have a look at 22 South Square. So I walk- 
ed up and down on the other side; my eyes 
are pretty good still; I thought I should 
perhaps see something presently over the 
way. So I did. Who should come into 
the Square, marching along as if the old 

lace, Benchers and all, belon to him, 
but Mr. Athelstan Arundel! He pulled up 
at No. 22—No. 22, mind—Edmund Gray's 
uumber, He walked up stairs—I heard him 
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—to the second floor—Edmund Gray’s 
floor.” 


“Good Lord!” cried Sir Samuel. ‘‘ This 
is = with a ven ei 

“Oh! but I haven’t done. I staid where 
I was, wondering if he would come down, 
and whether | should meet him and ask him 
what he was doing with Edmund Gray. And 
then I was richly rewarded—oh! rich was 
the reward—for who should come into the 
square but young Austin himself! He, too, 
went up the stairs of No. 22. And there I 
left them both, and came away—came to put 
the case into your hands.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“I want you to advise me. What shall I 
do? There is my case complete—I don’t 
suppose you want a more complete case—for 
any court of justice.” 

“*Well—as for that—I’m not a lawyer. 
As a City man, if a clerk of mine was in 
such a suspicious position as young Austin, 
I should ask him for full explanations. 
You've got no actual proof, you see, that 
he, or Athelstan either, did the thing.” 

“I beg your pardon, Sir Samuel. I’m 
only a clerk, and you're a great City knight, 
but I don’t know what better proof you 
want. Don’t I see young Austin pretending 
not to know who Edmund Gray is, and then 
going up to his chambers to meet his pal 
Athelstan Arundel? Ain’t that proof? Don’t 
I tell you that the same hand had been at 
work in both forgeries? Isn't that hand 
young Arundel’s?” 

“C a I see that you are greatly in- 
terested in this matter—” 

“I would give—ah!—twenty pounds—yes, 
twenty pone me py ee see those two 
young gentlemen in the Dock—where the 
pat lesen they shall be,” he meta | 
His trembling voice, cracked with old age, 
seemed unequally wedded to the malignity 
of his words and his expression. 

““One of these young gentlemen,” said 
Sir Samuel, “‘is my brother-in-law. The 
other, unless this business prevents, will be 
my brother-in-law before many days. You 
will therefore understand that my endeavors 
will be to keep them both out of the Dock.” 

“The job will be only half complete with- 
out; but still—to see young Austin drove 
out of the place—with disgrace —same as 
the other one was—why, that should be 
something—something to think about after- 
wards.” 

Checkley went away. Sir Samuel sat 
thinking what was best to be done. Like 
everybody else, he quite believed in Athel- 
stan’s guilt. Granted that fact, he saw clear- 
ly that there was another very black-looking 
case against him and against George Austin. 
What should be done? He would consult his 
wife. He did so. 

‘* What will Elsie say?” she asked. “‘ Yet, 
sooner or later, she must be told. I suppose 
that will be my task. But she can wait a 
little. Do you go to-morrow morning’ to 
Mr. Dering and tell him. The sooner be 
knows the better.” 


You now understand why Mr. Checkley 
was so joyous when he arrived at the Salu- 
tation, and why he proposed that toast. 

In the morning Sir Samuel saw his brother, 
and whispered in his ear the whole of the 
case as eroeeed and drawn up by Check- 
ley. ‘‘ What do you say?” he asked, when 
he had concluded. 

“I say nothing.” Mr. Dering had heard 
all the points brought out one after the other 
without the least emotion. “There is no- 
thing to be said.” 

“* But, my dear brother, the evidence!” 

** There is no evidence. It is all supposi- 
tion. If Athelstan committed the first for- 
Ca egy is no evidence to show that he 

id—if he has been living all these years a 
life of profligacy in England—I have evi- 
dence to the contrary in my own possession 
—if he was temp by poverty—if young 
Austin was also tempted Ly poverty—if the 
two together—or either separately—-could 
undertake, under temptation, risks so terri- 
ble—you see, the whole case is built up on 
an ‘ if.’” 

“* Yet it holds together at every point. It 
is a perfect case. Who else could do it? 
Checkley certainly could not. That old 
man—that old servant.” 

**T agree with you, Checkley could not do 
it. Not because he is too old. Age has no- 
thing to do with crime. Nor because he is an 
old servant. He could not do it because he 
is not clever enough. This kind of thing 
wants grasp and vision. Checkley hasn’t 
got either. He might be a confederate. He 
may have stopped the letters. He is miser- 
ly—he might be tempted by money. Yet I 

© not think it possible.” 

“No, I cannot believe that,” said Sir 
Samuel. 

‘* Yet it is quite as difficult to believe such 
athing of young Austin. Oh! I know every- 
thing is possible. He belongs to a = 
family; he has his own people to think of; 
he is engaged; he has always led a blameless 
life. Yet—yet—everything is possible.” 

‘I have known cases in the City where 
the blameless seeming was only a pretence 
and a cloak—most deplorable cases, I assure 
you—the cloak to hide a profligate life.” 

“*T think, if that were so, I should not be 
deceived. Outward signs in such cases are 
not wanting. I know the face of the profli- 
gate, open or concealed. Young Austin pre- 
sents no sign of anything but a regular and 


blameless life. For all these reasons, I say, 
we ought to believe him incapable of any 
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honorable action.. But I have been in prac- 
tice for 1 | psa. years. During this 
long period I know not how many cases— 
what are called family cases—have been in 
my hands. I have had in this room the 
trembling old profligate of seventy ready to 
ay any price rather than let the thing be 
= to his old wife, who believes in him, 
and his daughters, who worship him, I 
have had the middle-aged man of standing 
in the City imploring me to buy back the 
per—at any price—which would stamp 
him with infamy. I have had the young 
man on his knees begging me never to let 
his father know the forgery, the theft, the 
villany, the seduction — what not. And 
have had women of every age sitting in that 
chair confessing their wickedness, which 
they do for the most part with hard faces 
and cold eyes—not like the men, with shame 
and tears. The men fall, being tempted by 
want of money, which means loss of pride 
and self-respect and position and comfort. 
There ought to have been a clause in the 
Litany, ‘From want of money at all ages 
and on all occasions, good Lord, deliver us.’” 

“Trne— most true,” said Sir Samuel. 
‘«*From want of money ’—I shall say this 
next time I go to church—‘from want of 
money at all ages, and particularly when one 
is getting on in years, and has a title to keep 
up, good Lord, deliver us.’ Very good in- 
deed, brother. I shall quote this in the City. 
To-morrow I have to make a speech at the 
Helmet-makers’ Company. I shall quote this 
very remarkable saying of yours.” , 

Mr. Dering smiled gravely. ‘‘A simple 
saying, indeed. The greatest temptation of 
any is the want of money. Whiy, there is 
nothing that the average man will not do 
rather than be without money. He is help- 
less, he is a slave, he is in contempt with- 
out money. Austin, you tell me, was tempted 
by want of money. I think not. He was 
poor; he had enough to keep him. He was 
frugal; he had simple wants. He had never 
felt the want of money. No,I do not think 
that he was tempted by poverty. Every- 
thing is possible—this is possible. But, 
brother, silence. If you speak about this, you 
may injure the young man, supposing him 
to be innocent. If he is guilty, you will put 
him on bis guard. And mind, f shall show 
no foolish mercy—none—when we find the 

uilty parties. All the more reason, there- 
Tore, for silence.” 

Sir Samuel promised. But he had parted 
with the secret—he had given it into the 
keeping of a woman. 

(To BR CONTINUED.) 


A WASHINGTON LENT. 


f by. Washington winter ended when Lent 
ended, for, in spite of the almanac, it 
has been winter until well into April. It has 
been an exceptional winter meteorologically, 
as it always is here and everywhere, but in 
other ways its record bas been rare. The 
first session of a new Congress, and a reform 
Congress at that, and the third winter of an 
administration, are a combination sure to re- 
sult in variety of incident. Never has any 
one seen such cyclones and whirligigs in po- 
litical fortunes, such ups and downs, ins and 
outs, with the lot of those favorite sons who 
aim to inherit the republic at the next elec- 
tion, nor such chaos in legislation, nor so 
much diplomatic history, and so many inter- 
national affairs, since war-times. The candi- 
date who held his nomination in hand, and 
only needed to nod at his henchmen, forgot 
the cue, and nodded too soon, and went down 
in a cloud of dust and débris, and is now in- 
dustriously rebuilding his beautiful structure. 
Another candidate's doctor issued a manifesto 
declaring him to be perfectly sound and well, 
and immediately the candidate fell ill, pro- 
gressed from one ailment to another, with 
grippe crowded in betweentimes,and has been 
raining the medicine spoon ever since. The 
reformers who were sent to save the nation, 
those horny-handed Alliance men, who came 
straight from the hearts of the people, who 
brought the fragrance of meadows and clover 
ficlds into the vitiated atmosphere of corrupt 
and bargaining assemblies, have come down 
to the common plane, and proved the mor- 
talness of their clay. One such laid himself 
down on the costly morocco sofa bought 
with the hard-wrung taxes of the poor farm- 
er, and snored away the hour while free sil- 
ver was being voted on, and the country 
swung between perdition and prosperity; 
and the very apostle of reform, who arrived 
in December, honest and sockless, a bucolic 
St. George, ready to pitchfork the dragon of 
corruption in its den, was able in April to pro- 
pose a political trade and dicker to secure his 
own re-election that made dragons and Con- 
gressmen blush. It has been a winter of dis- 
illusionment all around; the giants bave turn- 
ed out to be pygmies; the most absurd pyg- 
mies have set themselves up to be giants, and 
it has been a reign of topsy-turvy. The Chil- 
ians, who would fight before they would apol- 
ogize for the Baltimore incident, apologized. 
Lord Salisbury, who would never, never re- 
new the modus vivendi in Bering Sea, is re- 
newing it as fast as the cables will work. 
The reformers, who gave a few hundred dol- 
lars here and there in appropriations for soap 
and plumbing in public buildings and for 
cemetery fences, waste ten times the amount 
saved in roll-calling and wrangling about the 
de of pinching. 
‘easting has been more a feature and spe- 
cialty of sLent than fasting. Dinners and 
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luncheons have been continuous, and the mar- 
ket-house is the meeting-ground of society. 
As convention times approach, the dinners 
of destiny are happening, and in their early 
weeks the shad and the strawberry no doubt 
have much to do in moulding fate and direct- 
ing this republican form of government. A 
moralist may well ponder upon how differ- 
ent it might have been had the government 
a different locale—were the cod and the cran- 
berry the specialties of the surrounding re- 
gion. Like that ‘‘ Mary Jane who lunched, 
and she lunched ’way on to Oregon,” the av- 
erage society woman has lunched her way 
through Lent, and all society had turned it- 
self into a mutual improvement and develop- 
ment company, and crowded to lectures and 
readings, until the days were as busy as in 
the high season. 

There have been no dances at all save the 
brilliant Mi-Caréme ball, when the young girls 
availed themselves of their leap-year privilege, 
and put the men in their (the girls’) places. 
Washington has become so nearly an Ad- 
amless kden that it did not require such a 
stretch of fancy to make the men objects of 
ballroom devotion. It was only laying aside 
a conveutional mask, and for one evening in- 
habiting a palace of truth. The matrons dis- 
tress the rose-buds of this season by telling 
of those good old days, even ten years ago, 
when there were only five girls to every 
dancing man in Washington’ and when a 
popular girl might _— to dance every num- 
ber on her card, and dictate the division of 
her dances. The girls, who now average 
ten to every man in sight, consider it luck to 
be on the floor three times in an evening, and 
receiving thankfully the fractions of waltzes 
which the men bestow upon them, think the 
have come a social generation too late. Wi 
such ratios between partners und girls, any 
mathematician can tell what the beginning 
of the new century will be. Washington is 
already declared to be the worst school for a 
young man’s manners, and it may be all very 
well to call America the paradise of women, 
but what is it for these men, when anything 
in a dress suit is quoted at such an extrava- 
gant social premium? The energetic young 
women who are getting up an Easter ball for 
the benefit of the Homceopathic Hospital had 
an inspiration, and it was not any accident 
that set their ball for the same night as the 
Yale Glee Club concert. The club will at- 
tend in a body, and that fact becomin 
known, the tickets have sold rapidly, cal 
there is the promise of a brilliant féte. 

Two years ago the smart set found the 
tedium of Lenten evenings beguiled by the 
weekly dinner dances at the British Legation; 
but that establishment, after being closed 
and draped in mourning throughout the gay 
season, was not allowed any Lenten revival. 
The period of mourning for the Duke of 
Clarence came to an end just as the season 
was closing; and before the first week of 
nominal Lent-keeping had passed, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse died, and the Queen’s orders 
put the Legation in mourning and its family 
in strict retirement again. Hessian is not 
a name to conjure with in this country, 
anyhow, and the less so since various sons 
and daughters and dames have banded them- 
selves together to make American history a 
matter of pride and fashion. Society is much 
aggrieved that this gay Legation should be 
closed to it for another six weeks on account 
of the death of the Queen’s deceased daugh- 
ter’s Hessian husband. Society rather liked 
the picturesqueness, the flavor of feudal and 
monarchical ways, when Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote draped his doorway in black, and put 
his whole establishment in deep mourning for 
that young prince who would have been Ene. 
land’s King ; but it seemed going far afield 
and diluting the loyal sentiment when the 
Grand Duke of Hesse received the same 
honors. 

The unofficial hospitalities at the White 
House were many in the first part of Lent, 
the President and Mrs. Harrison giving two 
dinners of more than thirty guests, nearly all 
of whom were in private life, and one even- 
ing reception to some two hundred of their 
nearer acquaintances, when their young pro- 
tégé and townsman James Whitcomb Riley 
was the guest of honor. In addition, Mrs. 
Harrison has been at home to her friends on 
one afternoon of each week at the five-o-clock- 
tea hour, and the informal hospitalities of the 
mansion have been as continuous as ever. 
Mrs. McKee—having survived her incessant 
activity throughout the season, assisting her 
parents with the long routine of State enter- 
tainments, showing a liberal and truly dem- 
ocratic zeal in attending more than two hun- 
dred entertainments outside of the White 
House, and returning two hundred and fifty 
calls in betweentimes—went to Boston for 
a well-earned rest. The President took his 
shot-gun and went snipe-shooting on the 
Eastern Shore, and the administration circle 
was very still for a time. 

The reception to James Whitcomb Riley 
was unique among White House entertain- 
ments, and genius has seldom if ever had 
quite such a social triumph—the republic of 
letters receiving the tribute of the republic 
of deeds and arms. Not every State has 
such a favorite son as Mr. Riley; and the 
President, who was among those first to ap- 
preciate and encourage the young genius 
years ago in Indiana, has great pride and 
poe in the recognition and success the 

oosier poet now enjoys. Mr. E.J.Halford, 
private secretary to the President, has been 
a guardian, guide, and friend to young Rile 
since he first began to pipe his lay, and bh 


earlier poems first saw print in the columns 
of The Indianapolis Journal while Mr. Hal- 
ford was its editor. Washington’s most emi- 
nent and elect were invited to meet the un- 
titled citizen. Statesmen and diplomats bow- 
ed to him, and the poet was made to rank 
them all when Mrs. Harrison took his arm 
and followed the President and Mrs. Blaine 
to the State dining-room. Mrs.Harrison was 
suffering from a cold at the time, has only 
been able to see her friends once since then, 
and is now very ill with bronchitis. The 
~~ have ordered absolute rest and 
quiet for a month; all her engagements have 
been cancelled for weeks ahead, and there 
will be nothing at the mansion until May. 
In that month the Marine’ Band begins its 
Saturday afternoon concerts on the lawn; 
and the portico teas, which have been such 
pleasant features each spring, will bring so- 
ciety together again in an informal way. 
he out-door season that comes with the 

long sessions of Congress is considered by 
many social experts and gourmets to be the 
best that Washington can offer, The hurly- 
burly is over, the crowd has thinned a little, 
and individuals stand out more distinctly. 
The city is in its first livery of summer, and 
all the suburbs and the-river invite to the 
open-air life. The races, the garden parties, 
the teas at suburban clubs, and the drives 
afford interest and variety to the leisure 
hours, and society thrills with the successive 
chapters of history that are being made at 
the Capitol. There is always some excite- 
ment in progress there, and free silver being 
buried, free wool may hold the community 
breathless through the early summer weeks, 
There will be no break-up in official circles 
until the special trains leave for the June 
conventions, and until those great councils 
are called to order, Washington is their ante- 
room. Social and political life becomes more 
closely interwoven, all lines converge toward 
the convention halls, and portentous shadows 
are in the sky. An art congress and a loan 
exhibition of the works of American artists 
will be held at the Smithsonian Institute in 
May—an object for which Miss Kate Field 
has been working for a year past, and much 
interest is attached to the gathering. The 
artists will petition Congress and argue be- 
fore its committees for the abolition of the 
duty of fifteen per cent. upon works of art; 
and if free art can rouse Congress to such a 

itch as free silver, free wool, and tin plate 

ave done, it will be fine to hear the debates. 

Spring, or rather a real summer, came in 
a day, and lingered fora week. The buds 
burst, tulips and hyacinths ringed and rib- 
boned the parks with color, and the fore- 
handed = away their winter wraps. Then 
snow-flakes fell, the half-opened peach blos- 
soms retired, and the air was rank with the 
odor of camphor and moth marbles. Durin 
those summer days Dupont Circle bloom 
often with the rainbow group of the Chinese 
minister’s household, Sedans Tsui has be- 
come possessed of a wicker baby - carriage, 
and trundles her daughter about her neigh- 
borhood daily. She and Mrs. Wang, with 
the maid, push by turns and all at once, and 
the three women in their brilliaut sky blue 
clothes toddle about on their three-inch feet 
for hours at a time, absorbed in delight with 
the new toy. Nothing could be more inde- 
pendent and unconventional than the ae 
of this diplomatic household, in which the 
etiquette of two hemispheres is defied; and 
while the town and afternoon strollers are 
always entertained with some high colored 
tableau in the Legation’s neighborhood, the 
diplomatic colony are a little —_. P 
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Oty Svunsonmrr.—You need not remove the gilt 
on your black dress, Get gray serre for your travel- 
ling dress, and biue serge for your daughter's dresses, 
White China silk will still be worn. A pink crépon 
for one danghter and a pale biue mull for the other 
will not be too showy if made with high neck, bertha, 
and sash. A handsome satin striped grenadine or a 
black India silk with colored — is probably what 
you need. We know of no book of etiquette espe- 
cially for young men, See designs for children's 
dresses in ar No, 15. 

Lovise M.—Your pretty sample is cotton crépon. 
Make it with a round waist with folded girdle, large 
sleeves, and slightly full skirt with — back seam, 
Use some white lace as a drooping frill around the 
neck and sleeves. Put one or two bias ruffles of the 
crépe at the foot of the skirt. 

A. L. T.—Get a white serge Russian blouse suit for 
the sea-eide. White gauze, with Mechlin iace bertha 
and pearl tri , 18 preferable to a fur- trimmed 
evening dress. Make your red silk with black 
mousseline de soie bretelies and corselet fois. The 
Irish point-lace is in in favor. Adda nm velvet 
or satin ribbon girdle with long ends to improve the 
princesse back of your tan crépon. For the similar 
dress select from those described in New York Fash- 
ions of this and recent numbers of the Bazar. Striped 
Bedford cord will be used for tennis and outing dresses, 
Your suggestions for the pink crépe de Chine are good, 
Sailor hats of straw and yachting caps will be worn 
again. The collarette you describe is in good taste, 
and is a permanent part of the dress. 

Carrot.—Tan-color, navy blue, rose pink, red, and 
black should be becoming to yon. 

Otp Sunsontner.—Use either cream or olive chiffon 
for a shirred collarette to make your dress high in the 
neck—not in V shape. Have lace yoke over silk in 
front and back, and a girdle of two or three rows of 
satin ribbon, each two inches wide, matching the silk 
in shade. Have the turned-over collar of lace. Use 
skirt patternlin Bazar No. 12 for the challi skirt, or 
else have a double Russian skirt. Ruffles of challi will 
also answer on the skirt. Why not get a dark blue or 
tan crépon, which is a fashionable thin crinkled wool, 
for calling and church dress ? 

K. G.—Get bright red serge for a Russian peasant 
dress. Make it with a low long blouse belted with 
fi galloon, and wear this over a white serge or mus- 

n guimpe and skirt. 

Bet.—Get'a gray or tan-colored oon for a bride’s 
church dress in erence to black silk of any kind. 

jady precedes the gentleman when entering her own 





parlor or any room, whether others are present or not. 
bodice il- 


A. F. A.—The spring dress with Russian 
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lustrated in Bazar No, 14 is a good model for you, also 
a wool and silk costume in Bazar No. 12. ‘ Supple- 
ment patterns with diagram of bell skirt are given of 
both these designs. we the bell skirt with silk 
throughout instead of making a foundation skirt, 
then wear with a petticoat of walking length, Check 
silks are never entirely out of fashion. Make the call 
on the bride's mother who issned the invitations to the 
reception. The silks you mention are equally desir- 
able for a blouse. 

Genrva.—Make two high loops pointing upward, 
one downward loop that is shorter, and two ends, each 
half a yard long, of satin ribbon three inches wide. A 
yard and three-fourths of ribbon, with your belt length 
added, will make the Directoire sash. 

A. B. C.—Use navy bine satin ribbon for a pm 
collar, cuffs, and bands on skirt of your olue and écru 
wool canvas dress. uke a round fall waist, iarge 
topped sleeves, and bell skirt. Line the skirt with 
blue silk. 

Catumet.—After beating the dust ont of your Hen- 
rietta cloth, wash it in tepid water containing five 
cents’ worth of soap bark. It is well to rip the skirt 
breadths apart. If yee do not rip the dress, sponge it 
with diluted alcohol. 

Mas. M. M. P.—A balayense is a flonnce inside the 
foot of adress skirt. Itis the fashion just now to use 
a taffeta silk balayeuse with pinked edges. It can be 
bonght ready to put on at 45 or 50 cents a yard, 

Eenrsting —Cover the waist from bust lo belt with 
the lace, and put a bertha of lace around the shoulders. 
Cut the skirt in bell shape, and baste on it a brown 
satin belt ribbon which will pass over the waist and 
conceal the basque part. Put two ruffles of the nur- 
row lace around the skirt. Do not alter your net 
drese. 

Katos.—Remove the feather trimming. A physi- 
cian’s visiting-cards should bear his title, as Dr. John 

Jones. 

Miss M. C.—For your European journey get a tray- 
elling dress of blue, flax gray, or cinnamon brown 
serge. Make it with a coat waist, jncket, and bell 
skirt. Then have a Russian waist of thin wool and 
some shirt waists of wash silk and surah to replace 
the serge waist on warm days. Take a nice wool 
crépon dress for church and sight-seeing, and one of 
silk for occasions, A flannel wrapper and a large 
nister with detachable cape are needed on the steamer. 
Have an Alpine hat of felt and one of soft brown or 
blue straw to match your travelling dress. A capote 
or togue, and a cape or jacket of light cloth, will be 
useful. 

Anx1ous.—Bustles are not now worn, nor will they 
be during the summer. 

A. L. P.—A correspondent writes to inform us that 
“ Sorosis” is derived, not from the Latin soror, but 
from the Greek Zwpor, a heap, the Greek spelling being 
Lwpevers, and means a collection, an aggregation. New 
York Sorosis adopted it with this meaning, and took 
the pineapple to symbolize it as a collection of flowers 
making one fruit, etc. 

Nanoy.—Consuilt a reliable art-dealer in regard to 
the Washington profile. Old files of the Bazar have 
no commercial valne. 

A Youne Derssmaxen.—Hold the back toward you 
— basting a basque. Your instruction-book is re- 

iable. 

F. B. R.—Salts of tartar will not injure the hair if 
properly diluted. Dissolve an ounce of the salts in a 
qaart of water, and use a little of this solution as a 
shampoo, rubbing it in with the fingers until it Zoama, 

Crvystat.—Have the two dates (1877-1892) engraved 
on invitations to your crystal wedding. Use many 
white flowers and also much cut glass for decoratin 
the honse and the table. A pearl gray or white moir 
dress, trimmed with crystal bead fringe and passemen- 
terie, will be appropriate for the hostess. 

Aw Awnxioos Ingvinee.—An outing dress of blue 
flannel, with Rossian biouse and bell skirt, will be pret- 
ty for a girl of sixteen years. A challi dress, one of 
crépou or of China silk, and some simple wash dresses 
might also be added. The bell skirt of these dresses 
is rather full at the top and gathered all around. Lar, 

irle will wear é6cru straw, horn, and black Neapol- 
tan hata, trimmed with a ribbon twist and streamers 
and an aigrette of flowers. 

Ox» Sunsoniner.—Press out the accordion pleats of 
your Bruseels net skirt after moistening with diluted 
alcohol, and make a rather full bell skirt. The waist 
is all right, but the sleeves may need a large puff from 
armhole to elbow. 

Mas. 8. M. T.—Lay aside the brown satin until au- 
tumn to combine then with dark wool or velvet. Get 
a changeable twilled silk for summer in dark colors 
with small set figares of brighter tints. Make with 
slightly ae waist, large sleeves, bretelles of lace, 
and a bell ekirt. 

“ Sunurus.”—Have the black silk made up with lon 
bell skirt and a round waist trimmed with a great dea 
of black guipnre lace, used as a yoke over piuk or bine 
satin, pod as bretelles or bertha, and deep unlined cuffs 
forming the lower part of the sleeves. Have a wide 
Empire girdle of black satin ribbon. 

utuees.—Use the satin Rhadames for the entire 
dress. You can —_ match it if you need more. 
Make with a round waist and bell skirt, and trim with 
guipure lace. 

J. K. M.—Get plain gray Chambéry for a yoke and 
large sleeves to a round waist of the figured Chambéry 
like sample. Add white embroidery as a collar, belt, 
and cuffs. Put a fold, or else two gathered ruffles of 
the plain Chambéry, around the skirt of the figured 


a. 

M. E. R.—You will need about six yards of the black 
mohair like sample. It will make a useful dress cut 
in tailor fashion with single-breasted habit waist, with 
revers collar and a sloped skirt. Gray or dust-color- 
ed alpaca or pon and dark taffeta silks are used 
for travelling cloaks. 

“ Arau. Horss.”—You will find good diagrams of 
bell skirts in Aazar Nos. 12 and 14. The darts at the 
top of bell skirts need to be fitted as carefully as those 
in a waist lining. As your hips are large, the silk 
should be quite plain there to avoid hanging in folds 
below. The pointed back of long skirts is apt “to 
turn over,” as you say, unless faced with stiff crinoline, 
which makes it flare slightly, as a bell skirt should, 

Bewt.—Have a mandolin orchestra or something of 
that sort for your music; then for your cards have 
whist, enchre, or hearts. You can get blotters, pin- 
cushions, etc., in the shape of hearts, clube, spades, 
and diamonds, which make most appropriate favors. 

Maus. 8. H.—Why not have a progressive jackstraw 
party for them, or a pro sive angling party, or tid- 
diedy winks? or you might have mixed progressive 
games, a different game at each table. 

Lovise.—Trim the velours with fringe of metal or 
of the color of the goods, and drape it simply over the 
mantel. If the shelf be of handsome w with an 
over-mantle, best not drape it at all. 

Epwina.—A straight scarf with embroidered or 
fringed ends is the best decoration for an upright 

jano. For material use tapestry cloth, velours, or 

eavy satin. 

J. W.—The hours for a very informal tea may be 
written upon a calling-card. An affair sufficiently for- 
mal to be called an “at home” should have the entire 
invitation engraved. 

H.W ive a tea or a dinner to announce your 
engagement. Write notes announcing it to your inti- 
mate friends. Answer by all means all congratula- 
tions. 

Gertrope.—Your best plan, even though the dining- 
room is small, is to have the refreshments — fancy 
cukes, ices, strawberries, croqnettes, etc.—served there 
from a table in the centre to guests standing near. 
The bride stands on the left of the groom during the 
ceremony. She introduces her hasband when being 
congratulated by those whom he does not know, and 
he introduces bis friends to her. Have the wedding 
march from Lohengrin played jnst before the cere- 
ey Get thick popped silk for the bride’s drers. 
Her bonquet of white flowers—lilies-of-the-valley and 
roses—should be tied with white satin ribbon, The 
invitatione are usually sent by mail, but there is no 
objection to the other plan you mention. 

ey should be os after the ny 2 
or gume; at an informal supper it might, perbaps, 
served at the same time. 
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MAIDA. 


Bn Tdypl. 
BY HOWARD SEELY. 


LL my life long I have been that singu- 


JA lar anomaly, a contented bachelor. Not 
that I would have it implied that I am un- 
appreciative of the gentle sex. On the con- 
trary, being by profession a novelist, and pos- 
sessed of the artistic temperament, it has been 
the aim of my life to idealize woman, and, 
for purposes of romance, to present her in 
her most captivating attitude. 

My married friends assured me that the 
very way in which I did this was sufficient 
guarantee of my celibacy. To this I made 


answer that they were far from gallant. Be 
that as it may, an early disappointment had 
made me content to pursue all vagaries of 


the tender passion upon paper only, and al- 
though the subject was continually present 
to my mind, I was probably more callous to 
the emotion of love than the most indifferent 


of my readers 
And yet I was very clearly aware that this 


bachelorhood, in which I affirm I had been 
content, was at best but a dwarfed and one- 
sided existence. The disappointment of m 

earlier years had not left me saanthoapioal, 
I was at times conscious of a vague yearning, 
a longing for the realization of some fair 
heroine who had been the creation of my im- 
aginings—such a being,in fact, as time de- 
clares to be the world’s desire, and without 
whom the soul of man can but recoil upon 


itself, and existence prove an empty dream. 
At such moments I endeavored to fill the 
void in my life by the empioyment of my 
art, for I was devoted to it. And had it not 
been given me to solace certain hours with 


these inamoratas from the Utopia of fancy, 
I have often thought my life would have 
been dresr indeed 

Fortunately I had not been obliged to write 
fora living. I was possessed of a small com- 
petence, and my imaginative work was there- 
fore unfettered. Free to roam wherever I 
would, I had spent a number of years abroad, 
drifting from city to city with all an appre- 
ciative pilgrim’s joy, and contemplating the 
wonders of the Continent with the ardor if 


not the intellect of a Childe Harold. My 
novels, imbued with the atmosphere of my 
surroundings, appeared from time to time, 
and were favorably received; but I was far 
from the place of their publication, and the 
approval of my audience reached me only as 
a faint echo. I was therefore denied much 
of the pleasure of successful authorship, and 
may be said to have written for art’s sake 
alone. 

In this fashion the years glided by. I was 
fast becoming cosmopolitan in my tastes, 
and weaned away from my native land. I 
well remember the feeling with which I first 
realized that my youth had fled. I had been 
passing the summer at Fuenterrabia, that 
quaint town which has been so happily said 
to ‘sleep on a blue gulf and let Time limp 
by unmarked.” One morning I awoke to 
the fact that the locks upon my temples were 
turning gray. An indefinable teeling of sad- 
ness came over me,and with it a sudden 
nostalgia I could not understand. The mor- 
row found me en route for Havre. A fort- 
night later | was in New York. 

Sut I did not find it the city I had left. 
It was not that my native land or my friends 
had changed. The fault, I well knew, lay 
with myself. For a few weeks I wandered 
about the great metropolis, vexed by its 
noisy bustle, its wealthy arrogance, the 
pomps and vanities of its artificial life. In 
my despair I fell to work upon a novel for 
which Tw under contract, but found to 
my dismay that the faculty of composition 
was in abeyance. I longed for the breezy 
hills and the green lanes. I literally could 
not write a line. 

In this mood I bethought me of a spot 
from which not even the charm of my recent 
travels had dispelled the glamour of boy- 
hood’s early memories. A stately country 
house, shaded by giant locusts and girt b 
blue hills, that dreamed the summer throu 
on the shore of a quiet lake to a waterfall’s 
low song, and the drone of cicad#w, and the 
mellow flute notes of the robins. In a cor- 
ner of the sloping lawn a mighty willow 
reared its waving canopy, leaned down and 
wept above the water, and at its foot the 
road ran by and passed over a low bridge. 
How well do I remember the long reverbera- 
ting rumble of wagons over that wooden 
span, as adrift in my boat I hung fascinated 
for hours over the pleasures of rod and line! 
How many a time have I dropped asleep at 
night listening to the witchery of the katy- 
dids in their insistent chorus, and lulled by 
the soft whisper of the cascade! A dream 
and a delight during those sunny  p to 
stroll along the grape-clad terraces of that 
stately home, to linger by its plashing foun- 
tain, or lose myself amid the wilder beauties 
of the ridge beyond, from a rocky height of 
which the sunsets seemed to swoon in crim- 
son and opal dyes. 

Long since the control of this peaceful Ar- 
cadia had passed out of our family. The fiat 
of time, with its chan of abode and cir- 
cumstance, had necessitated its sale, and the 
dear old place had become the property of 
strangers. So bitter to many of us were the 
associations of this change of ownership that 
the locality was seldom visited, and indeed 
we were ignorant of its present possessors. 
But for me, who was younger, the spot had 
BO suggestivu save that of ‘ sunshine every- 
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where, and summer too.” I reflected that 
the awakening of early thoughts and mem- 
ories could not but prove stimulating to my 
sluggish fancy. And so, with a sense of glad 
relief, 1 packed my small valise, took my 
note-books and my manifold writing gear, 
and dropped down one pleasant morning on 
the shore of this quiet place, under the shade 
of those grand old trees, and with a vista of 
blue hills for my horizon as of yore. 

Of necessity I was obliged to put up at an 
old inn that lay on the farther shore of the 
lake. The accommodations were poor, but 
from my windows every morning the scene 
of my romantic memories lay beneath my 
eye; the weather was superb, and I passed 
most of my time out-of-doors. As I had 
hoped, amid these exceptional surroundings 
the languor fell from my imagination like a 
chrysalis, and my fancy emerged with all the 
iris hues of earlier days. Yet I did not fall 
to work at once. Charmed by the interplay 
of my own thoughts, I was content to while 
the hours away, to dream and to dote, some- 
times dropping down in my boat beneath the 
giant willow which still wept in majesty as 
of old; or passing whole mornings wander- 
ing about the ridge, watching the sunlight 
steal tenderly through the tree-tops to the 
mossy rocks below, the woodpeckers busy 
with their noisy carpentry, the squirrels chat- 
tering and frisking from limb to limb. 

In my boyh I had often shot them 
there, but this seemed only wanton cruelty 
to these later years. I was content now to 
wander about,admiring everything, but harm- 
ing nothing; yet, from some perverse feeling 
that sprang up within me on my arrival, I 
could not bring myself to ask permission of 
the owner of the estate. With the first press- 
ure of the familiar turf beneath my feet, I 
felt like MacGregor upon his own heath, and 
| sent to go and come as if by right of 
ormer possession. 

I was strolling one morning through an old 
orchard near the ridge, in which, as a boy, I 
had taken great delight. Every tree was 
girdled by the persistent borings of past gen- 
erations of woodpeckers; their gnarled limbs 
were twisted by the rheumatism of age, and 
infected, as it were, by a pensive meiancholy. 
I had noted the death of some remembered 
landmark, the ravages of decay in many 
others. Why was it that at this time espe- 
cially a sense of personal loss, almost of be- 
reavement, should have come suddenly home 
to my own heart? Why was it that with a 
poignant sense of regret, the bright being who 
had filled the horizon of my youth should rise, 
like an enchanted wraith, in the portals of 
memory? I recalled a poem which for its 
certain dreamy grace had ever the power of 
calling her back to me from that vanished 
past, and, with a strange wistfulness, I went 
over the lines: 

“Thine old world eyes—each one a violet 
Big as the baby rose that is thy mouth— 
Set me a-dreaming. Have our eyes not met 
In childhood—in a garden of the South? 


a lips are trembling with a song of France, 
y cousin, and thine eyes are dimly eweet, 
"Wildered with reading in an old romance 
All afternoon upon the garden seat. 
“The summer wind read with thee, and the bees 
That on the sunny pages loved to crawl. 
A skipping reader was the impatient breeze, 
And turned the leaves, but the slow bees read all. 


“And now thy foot descends the terrace stair, 
I hear the rustle of thy silk attire, 
I breathe the musky odors of thy hair, 
And airs that from thy painted fan respire.” 


Ab! how true it was! And as with a low 
sigh I justified the accuracy of the portrait- 
ure, I for the first time realized that I was 
not alone upon the ridge. 

At some distance from me, and upon the 
very rocky height where as a boy the sun- 
sets held for me their well-remembered charm, 
a a was seated, apparently reading a book. 
The branches and shrubbery about her held 
her ful figure in a trembling play of 
dancing shadows. She reclined against a 
mossy rock, her chip hat at her feet, some 
- gray wrap spread out upon the grass, 
either from a sense of daintiness which 
seemed inseparable from her, or perhaps in 
a of One eens things which 
nm every w ict are supposed to 
lie in walt for helpless Sammabeok 

She was not reading intently, and from 
time to time she caleed. her eyes and looked 
about her, half nervously, it seemed to me, 
but with a familiar languor in her blue-eyed 
gaze that for the moment thrilled me, I knew 
not why. She had not yet perceived me, 
and as the meeting might be an awkward 
one in consequence of my unsolicited pres- 
ence on the estate, I hesitated for a moment 
whether I should betray myself. While I 
did so, I saw her give a frightened start, and 
then spring to her feet with a shrill scream 
of terror. Instead of fleeing from the spot, 
she seemed paralyzed as by some nameless 
horror, and apparently struggling with some 
object from which she was unabie to free 
herself. She shuddered, and tottered along 
the ledge. 

1 remember that I did not betray my pres- 
ence by a sound, but with an activity worthy 
of my athletic youth, I cleared at a bound a 
high fence that separated the orchard from 
the garden, and a second later stood by the 
terrified girl, as if I had fallen from the 
clouds. What I saw was enough to inspire 
fear in the bravest man. A blacksnake of the 
racer variety had coiled itself about the poor 
= arm, and though perhaps unable to 

ite, was twining and knitting about her its 
loathsome folds, threatening her the while 
with that tremulous durting tongue which 


since Adam’s fall has been the horror of hu- 
manity, ' 

For a second I was myself uncertain how 
to act, but drawing my pocket knife from 
my vest and opening it, I caught up the chi 
hat, and crushing it over the reptile’s- head, 
literally severed two coils of its hideous body, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the snake 
drop helpless to the ground, twisting and un- 
twisting in its agony. 

It was perhaps not so cou us a feat; 
for I was familiar with that variety of snake, 
and had frequently killed them in my boy- 
hood on that very ridge; yet I found myself, 
to my surprise, trembliag quite perceptibly 
as I cl my knife and restored it to my 
pocket. The young lady was very white, 
and leaned, gasping avd shuddering alter. 
nately, against a tree. I cast upon her a 

lance. of pitying sympathy. Her face was 

rawn pat blanched, but there was that 
about it which sent the quick blood surging 
to my temples, and then withdrew it, leavin 
me unnerved and cold. It could not be! An 
yet it certainly was—Maida Forrest, the wo- 
man whose beauty and loveliness had thrown 
their glamour about my early life. 

She was not, of course, the young girl I 
had known, The flowerlike beauty of her 
earlier years had blossomed into mature wo- 
manhood; but there were the game violet 
eyes, the same sweet rose-bud mouth of which 
the poem sang, and in the soft curves of her 
snowy throat and the golden glory of her 
dishevelled hair I felt again the subtle fas- 
cination that had bound me to her of old. 
Yet with it came a poignant sense of t, 
for she was, I knew, the wife of a man whom 
I had never known; and of all claim or in- 
terest in the loveliness that held me in its 
thrall I stood there silently bereft and dis- 
possessed. 

I took a step forward, and stammered, 
** Maida!” with hands outstretched, invol- 
untarily and half imploringly. 

She raised her languid lids to mine with 
a frightened air at the sound of my voice. 
With eyes dilating with a sudden glad sur- 
prise, she sprang forward. “ Robert!” she 
cried. She caught my. hand in an ecstasy of 
gratitude, and the next moment lay weeping 
upon my shoulder. 

I soothed her as best I might. The shock 
of her recent peril bad been, I knew, too 
much for her nerves, and she was hardly 
conscious of her position. But while I held 
that dearly loved form in. my arms, the 
thought that all too soon she would with- 
draw herself wrung my heart with an ex- 
ceeding bitterness. 

She recovered herself presently. Still shud- 
dering, and with tears trembling like dew- 
drops in her golden lashes, ‘*Come,” she 
cried, casting a frightened glance around, 
“*let us leave at once this dreadful place!” 
Catching up the gray wrap from the ground, 
she cast it about her shoulders, and slipped 
away before me along some old currant- 
bushes that bordered the garden, until, com- 
ing upon a summer-house, over which a wild 
grape-vine clambered, she passed within, and 
seating herself, looked out upon me through 
the overhanging vines. 

Hardly able to coutrol the overmastering 
emotions of this sudden meeting, I quickly 
followed. The summer-house crowned the 
most picturesque portion of the ridge. The 
whisper of the waterfall came faintly to the 
ear through rifts of foliage beyond, and be- 
low—far, far below us—the leaping rapids 
tossed their foamy caps, and added their 
rushing murmur, as it seemed to me just 
then, with a half-taunting, half-sad accom- 
paniment. The bower bad its familiar mem- 
ories of long ago, and as I entered, a yawn- 
ing plank in the flooring bore its silent testi- 
mony to the flight of time; but among such 
associations as the place held, the bright be- 
ing at my side had no part, and I thought 
how strange it was that she should be there 
with me now, and hallowing, as it seemed to 
me, the spot forever after in my thoughts. 

1 was the first to speak. ‘‘ Maida,” I said, 
my voice faltering with all the tenderness of 
yore, ‘‘ tell me how it is I find you here— 

ere of all places, where my own youth was 
spent, and every sight recalis some vanished 
dream, but where at least we ourselves have 
never met.” 

She sighed softly, and veiled for a moment 
those flowerlike eyes. ‘It is very simple,” 
she said. ‘An aunt of mine, hearing the 
~ was for sale, bought it, and has been 
iving here for years. She is very ill, and I 
have been trying to nurse her back to health 
—not very successfully, I fear. Of course I 
had often heard you speak of this beautiful 
old homestead, and in my life here it has 
seemed as if everything brought you back to 
me; but that I should ever see you face to 
face, I hardly dared to dream. You have 
been so very far away, you know, and I was 
told that you were never coming back. But 
I have read your books as they appeared, 
and so have kept some record of your wan- 
derings.” 

Was there a tone of more than ordinary 
regret in all this? Some subtle quality of 
her soft voice seemed to thrill me like a ca- 
ress, and whisper yes. 

‘*And your husband?” I forced myself to 


say. 

Lhe looked at me strangely. ‘‘Is it pos- 
sible you cannot have heard?” she said, with 
a — of pain. ‘But no, you have been 
in foreign lands. He is dead—a fearful ac- 
cident on our bridal tour. He was thrown 
from his horse in Florida. I was a widow 
almost as soon as wife.” 
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aS Ay wh eamapene $8 Soe 
appened ten long years ago y ghts 
went back to my restless sojourn abroad, 
the listless, indifferent days which now in 
retrospect seemed so dreary, when all the sad 
past was a sealed book, whose pages I feared 
to turn, for its leaves were strewn with dis- 
appointment and regret. 


** As one disherited, though next of kin, 
Who lingers at the barred ancestral gate, 
And sadly sees the ~_ h- within, 
Stroll careless through h forfeited estate, 


“Even so I watch thy Sonthern eyes, Lisette, 
Lady of my lost paradise, and heir 
Of summer days that were my birthright. Yet 
Beauty like thine makes usurpation fain” 


The soft voice rose again, with all my 
ay | adream. 

**And you?” she said. “ How is it you 
are here? When I last heard of you, you 
were in Venice, loitering where ‘songless 
rows the silent gondolier.” What has brought 
a back to prove you so invaluable to me? 

as that, too, a mere chance?” The golden 
lashes drooped again. 

‘*The merest chance,” I said. ‘I could 
not know that you were here. A sudden 
dearth of ideas in a novel I am writing, and 
a hope for inspiration in revisiting old scenes. 
I am stopping at the inn.” 

**The inn!” she echoed, in her surprise. 
“Oh, I am sure my aunt will never hear of 
that! I shall tell her what a here you have 
proved yourself to-day, of your former as- 
sociations with this place, and I know she 
will insist that you shall be our guest. Poor 
lady! she is not what she was; but that need 
make no difference, I know. You will feel 

ourself at home. You can write your novel 

, and it will rise from these beloved sur- 

roundings as at the lifting of an enchanter’s 
wand.” 

The enthusiasm of that soft sweet voice 
touched in my heart the old familiar chords. 
I needed no second urging. That very day 
I left my humble quarters at the inn to take 
up my abode in the old home. And in the 
west room—the bedroom that had been my 
mother’s—the first pages of my novel were 
written. I need not cast about me for a 
plot. The book was not so much a fiction 
as an autobiography. Maida’s words were 
to me like a prophecy, and the story flowed 
from my pen with a fluency and a poetic 
rhythm which beretofore I could never com- 
mand. As the pages grew, it seemed to me 
that I had woven therein all the hopes and 
longings, all the sprightly grace and lissome 
joy of roseate youth; that I had caught the 
song of the cascade, the whistle of the robins, 
the purple glamours of the encircling hills. 
And through the woof of my tale the per- 
sonality of Maida went glancing like a sprite 
—a fragrant and entrancing presence—gem- 
ing my every horizon with the rainbow of 
love. 

Sometimes at midnight I would rise from 
my writing-table, and, stepping softly 
through the hall, descend the stairway, to 

ace in an enchanted reverie the broad lawn 
neath the quiet stars. The inmates of the 
house were all at rest. The venerable lo- 
custs, drawn up in platoon before the house, 
seemed then like sentinels over the slumbers 
of her of whom my thoughts were full, and 
all amort through love of her, my steps went 
straying. 

On the morrow I would read to her the 
pages I had penned, and by the fountain’s 
plash or to the waterfall’s low song we dream- 
ed my story out together, and by her side I 
found again ‘‘ that one eaclouded day that is 
as fair as June roses, and dawns but once.” 

Andshe? What could I say ofher? Could 
I hope that she might catch again the strain 
of that “ archaic duo” in which we once had 
taken part?. As my story grew, a pensive 
air seemed to settle upon her; at times she 
would be abstracted and thoughtful; again I 
would find her eyes whee with a ques- 
tioning expression, upon my face. It could 
not be that she was unaware of the personal 
— my story? It could not be that 
she failed to fathom the inevitable logic of 
the deep controlling sentiment that drove my 
hero on? And yet—and yet—it might be 
that the illness of her aunt, a sweet pale lady 
of angelic ways, but who was all too surely 
fading day by day, was uppermost in her 
thoughts. 

That the secret of my own heart was known 
to this frail lady I was soon convinced. She 
was aware of the attachment of my youth, 
and in the affectionate kindliness of her usual 

ting I felt a knowledge of my present 

evotion stood confessed. But no reassuring 

word was ever spoken. I only discerned that 

in my love I had her appreciative sympathy, 

= perhaps the benison of her declining 
8. 


y novel was drawing to a close. On a 
certain lovely August day we were sitting in 
the summer-house together. The reflected 
crimson of a gorgeous sunset struck through 
the tendrils of the clambering vine, cae 
with a glory the beauties of Maida’s eyes anc 
hair. I had just finished reading a particu. 
lar passage in which the ardor of the hero's 
love, shrivelling all reserve, had poured itself 
out in a mad eloquent declaration, and with 
a voice that shook under the spell of its own 
emotion. I laid the page aside. 

A sudden joy shot through me as my glance 
sought Maida’s face. She was leaning eager- 
ly forward, her hands clasped together, her 


eyes intent, her breathless lips apart. 
“* And her answer?” she said, impulsively. 
**I could not write it, for indeed, myself, I 
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do not know it,” I said, softly, with eyes that 
lingered in her own. 

he gave a little sigh, and turned away to 
where the lurid crimson swooned in the 
glowing west. 

** Not know?” she said, as if in murmuring 
reverie—‘* not know? It seems to me that 
words were ne'er so sweetly spoken, and she 
were ice indeed who knew but one reply.” 

I stole my arms about her, and the 
love I longed for in her eyes. 


A MAY TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


ORTH’S stylish jacket here represent- 

ed has open fronts sloping away with- 
out once meeting—a charmingly cool fashion 
for spring and summer—and disclosing the 
pretty corsage beneath. It is made of beige- 
colored cloth trimmed with white embroid- 
ery and lace. Sheer wool crépon is used for 
similar jackets for midsummer, and is com- 
mended for its light weight; a lining of taf- 
feta silk gives it durability. Revers of vel- 
vet with the new appliqué leather trimming 
are added. 

The hat with tube-shaped crown is Virot’s 
latest summer fancy. This novel crown, 
standing four inches high near the back of the 
brim, is smoothly covered with green velvet 
on the sides, and is topped with black straw. 
The stiff brim of black straw may have ei- 
ther green or black facing. The trimming is 
a low broad bow of black satin with folded 
loops attached by a diamond buckle, holding 
curled black ostrich tips close against the 
quaint crown. These dashing hats are to be 
worn with various light costumes throughout 
the spring and summer, at afternoon wed- 
dings and receptions, and for driving in the 
Park or out-of-town. 


OUR CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. A. R. ALDRICH. 
I. 

LL effort since time began can be justi- 
fied only in the service of men. It 
seems easy to believe that the universe ex- 
ists, that worlds and systems of worlds re- 
volve in their countless orbits, only to serve 
man, when we contemplate his godlike pos- 
sibilities. And these possibilities lie folded 
not in the grown man, but in the child—the 
baby. If this is true, surely we, being his 
models and teachers, may bend reverently 
to learn his need, and our best means of sup- 

plying it. 

Our consciousness of deeper truths under- 
lying education than we have yet made use 
of strengthens with advancing civilization. 
We are feeling, as never before, that the one 
great need in the State, in business, and in 
the home is character. The great questions 
of to-day do not relate to science or philos- 
ophy, but to social needs. States are con- 
vulsed and thrones are tottering with the 
mighty throb of unrest pulsing through ev- 
ery avenue of society, and the birth of larger 
thought and higher aspiration is making 
these closing years of the nineteenth century 
an epoch in the history of nations. To solve 
the problems before us we must have men 
and women whose emotions spring from pure 
and honest hearts, and whose activities are 
the result of intelligent and conscientious 
direction. This statement leaves out of our 
calculation the immense number of paupers, 
criminals, and other State wards and private 
dependents whose irresponsibility increases 
our duties beyond computation ; and the pity 
of it is that we are so used to this state of 
society, which makes self-defence, correc- 
tion, and restraint the principal work of life, 
that only in an exceptional moment do we 
realize the difference between what is and 
what might be. 

Business men have their boards, clergymen 
their conferences, teachers their conventions, 
and politicians their caucuses; and these bod- 
ies of men and women discuss finance and 
business interests, the most effectual way of 
bringing the wayward and sinful into the 
fold, the best methods of instruction in the 
various branches of study, and the chances 
of electing ‘“‘ our” candidates for office. And 
almost everything else is discussed that prom- 
ises to undo, to control, or regulate the mis- 
takes, mischiefs, and unfortunate conditions 
of life. Recognizing fully these important 
offices, and many other phases of helpful 
work, it is still true that all these are reform- 
atory or charitable, and not primarily pre- 
ventive, in the sense of beginning with the 
baby to systematically arm and educate him 
for defence or attack. No body of men and 
women make it a business to trace back 
to their sources, with the view of preventing 
rather than curing or enduring, the helpless- 
ness, misery, and crime that have called forth 
our gigantic charities, that tax legislation in 
vain for adjustment, and baffle our best efforts 
to protect ourselves. 

Fer it is our little children who are mak- 
ing society, and who will soon be on the —_ 
way of life, walking worthily and helpfully 
onward, or filling our ab ouses, peniten- 
tiaries, insane asylums, prisons, accord- 
ing to the direction we give to their lives. 
Leaving out the exceptional cases in human 
life, before the mystery of which we must 
bow in all humility, confessing our limita- 
tions, we do believe that society is made. 
The next generation lies like plastic clay in 
our hands. The babies of a few short years 
ago now their wasted lives in our State 
institutions, or struggle outside with poverty 
and temptation. tramps, the 
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workers—whose work, where we get it, is 
anything but good—the hundreds of default- 
ers who are exposed, and the thousands who 
—a with doubtful ways as yet undiscov- 
ered, the army of business men, unsuccess- 
ful and discouraged because out of place or 
untrained for their work, all these were the 
victims of their environment. They did not 
choose to come into the world, nor select the 
homes into which they came. Can any one 
doubt the difference to these unfortunates if 
half the money, time, and thought now spent 
in supporting them and defending ourselves 
from their mistakes had been spent in loving, 
intelligent care of their bodies, brains, and 
hearts, at the time when every habit of life is 
getting its direction? 

Science is devoted to the cure of all the 
ills of body and mind. Surely the next step 
may well be the science of prevention. 

ur very love for our own little ones seems 
to blind us to the need of law in regard to 
them, and in society we are so occupied with 
trying to protect ourselves and in feeding 
and clothing the needy that there seems |it- 
tle time for new phases of work; but we 
must find time to form society as well as to 
protect and punish it, or we and our chil- 
dren after us must spend all of life in the 
unsuccessful effort to re-form it. 

A knowledge of concrete things, and the 
ability to use and control them wisely, must 
be a part of the unconscious education of 
children if we would have them self-reliant 
and self-respecting. By this method only 
can power directed, as it develops, to 
form a habit of reaction between brain and 
fingers. The awakened power of to-da 
must be adjusted to proper uses to-day, or it 
loses force, and interferes with to-morrow’s 
awakened power; and confusion results. We 
know how some little trick of the baby, if 
noticed and encouraged, will be repeated 
again and again, till it becomes habit; and the 
accumulation of these habits is character. 

Why do we not use this lever in the edu- 
cation of our children, and put our best ef- 
forts at the beginning? For, however we 
may be blinded by ignorance of child-life or 
the habit of accepting things as we find them, 
there can be, as a rule, no divorce between 
the education we give our children—begin- 
ning at birth—and the result in mature life. 

Your rose-bush will not grow vigorously 
and produce fine roses unless conditions 
have been fulfilled which will secure that re- 
sult. The success of our children’s lives is 
secured or hindered through the same law 
of demand and supply, cause and effect. To 
learn this law in its relation to human growth, 
is the highest of all studies, and yet within 
the reach of all. 

You and I, unless skilled in gardening, 
could not be trusted to go into a garden 
where choice seeds had been planted to pull 
- the weeds, for a thistle or poisonous 
plant looks just as confidently up for sun- 
shine and dew, and is to the uninitiated i 
just as inviting in appearance, as are the 
plants whose later growth will give us beauty 
and fragrance instead of poison and thorns. 

It is so with the awakenin wers of the 
human being. Each new on ence of intel- 
ligence in the baby is delightful to us all. 
Even the peremptory demands of the baby 
will, which, later, crystallized out of harmony 
with his best nature, are so disagreeable, 
only show he is the monarch he has a right 
to be; for we all have a kingdom as our birth- 
right. Science, philosophy, the arts and 
trades, in endless variety, lie full scope to 
every individual capacity. But who of us, 
without wisdom, without careful, consecrated 
study, can lead the new-born king to the pos- 
session and control of his rightful kingdom? 

A child may be very destructive, as we 
say, and so give endless annoyance and anx- 
iety, but with anointed eyes we might often 
see in it a great power of analysis, which 
needs only to be understood to secure grand 
results. Instead of the stereotyped ‘‘ don’t,” 
or words which imply censure, or at least 
impatience, and furnishing liberally the 
meaningless and unnatural toys that are an 
imposition upon children’s good sense, let 
material worthy of the child be given, which 
can be taken to pieces and reconstructed, so 
that synthesis may lead him to love analysis 
as a means to new creations—not as an end. 
Thus, instead of crystallizing his peculiarity 
into a fault, it is made the basis of ever-new 
pleasure and power, and he is led through 
it to a higher level. And what is more im- 

rtant even than rescuing this virtue to 

im, the parents or teachers put themselves 
into that sympathy with the child which 
alone can make advice welcome. 

None of us can fail to see that the attitude 
towards our children, which makes them feel 
that their interests and ours are at variance, 
is the fatal barrier, widening witlr advancing 
years, so that the multitude of questions that 
confront children on the threshold of youth 
are pushed back into silence, and produce 
morbid conditions, or are talked over with 
playmates, whose immature solutions and 
counsel are misleading and harmful. The 
long list of mischiefs growing out of these 
misplaced confidences may be partly com- 
prehended, but never fully measured. 

Oh, fathers and mothers, as you value puri- 
ty and integrity, guard this avenue to chil- 
ren's hearts by sympathetic appreciation. 

Few of us are such geniuses that our lives 
can be successful unless care, nurture, and 
direction have been given in the forming 
period of life. And the few who have 
reached success in spite of misunderstand- 
ing, neglect, or opposition, have done so be- 


cause, as Schiller says: ‘‘ With genius stands 
Nature in eternal union. at the one 
romises, the other is certain to perform.” 

ature will not be thwarted when she has a 
plan in hand, but she leaves a liost of things 
for us to manage, and reap the reward or 
penalty. 

In the same poem, ‘ Columbus,” Schiller 
says, completing the thought, that had no 
continent existed, one would have arisen in 
obedience to his genius and faith. 

If this is a poetic flight in regard to a 
continent, it is much more than that in its 
application to children, for there is a faith 
which is creative, through sympathy and a 
personal spiritual atmosphere, and also be- 
cause it so informs the body that hands and 
tongue are quick to do its bidding. But 
how the world groans for want of this faith, 
while we, in our ignorance or indifference, 

‘o on planting that which is unsightly when 
it is grown! 

A very important part of children’s educa- 
tion lies in and through the imagination. 
You all know how a bright colored ball will 
serve as bird or butterfly, flower or fruit, and 
papa’s cane as a horse, and you can see how 
much better these substitutes, idealized b 
the baby imagination, are to lead him to his 
true relations with these things, later, than 
are the real bird, butterfly, and horse. 

There is vital meaning in children’s natu- 
ral activities, and spontaneous, well-ordered 
play is a mighty — in education. Indeed, 
development, to be complete, must be rooted 
in this play. Our kindergartens do not all 
bear witness to the value of this natural play, 
for the new wine of child- gardening is, of 
necessity, put into old bottles. We are all 
so saturated with the idea that the sooner 
the child stops playing and learns names and 
facts, the wiser he will be, that even kinder- 
pone need a deeper baptism. It is hard 

or us to believe that it is experience, not the 
alphabet, that is the basis of all knowledge. 
But we are be ing to learn that a joyous, 
orderly play-time is the best part of educa- 
tion and strongest foundation for future at- 
tainment, and that in it and all it involves 
lies the solution of our educational problem. 

Children are naturally truthful and gen- 
erous; and what a comment it is on our atti- 
tude towards them that they so often become 
otherwise before they reach the school age! 
Children shrink from censure, and soon learn 
to try to hide their mistakes to avoid being 
blamed. Besides, many loving, intelligent 
parents deceive their children by act if not 
by word; and even a baby takes in this sort 
of thing as something to be tried, and if he 
is bright, will return it fourfold. We also 
judge their baby prattle and reasoning from 
our stand-point, not from their ideal world, 
and so accuse them of that of which they 
were entirely innocent, thus awakening and 
emphasizing what we would prevent. It 
takes wise insight to detect the difference be- 
tween a half-developed good that ought to be 
let alone and a fault that needs to be corrected. 

A friend once told me that she did not 
know what to do with her little boy, four 
years old, who had for the last few days been 
telling all sorts of untruths, with no reason 
or sense in them. For instance, that morn- 
ing she told him she did not want him to 
carry out, as he had been doing through the 
winter, his little basket of apples to share 
with his playmates, as the apples were nearly 

one. Two or three hours after, she heard 

is little feet on the cellar stairs. She went 
out, and saw him coming up the stairs with 
his basket of apples. 

““Why, Eben, did I not tell you not to 
bring up any more apples for the children?” 

= Fee ’m,” answered the little fellow, pur- 
suing his way. 

“Why do you bring them, then?” 

“‘T’m not bringing them,” said he. 

**TIs not that a basket of apples you have 
in your hand?” 

“ Yes, m.” 

“ Well, then, you are bringing up apples, as 
I told you not to, are you not?’ 

“No, mamma,” he said, with an honest ex- 
pression of face. 

She was shocked at his deliberate and 
stupid untruth, and also that he should seem 
so indifferent about it. The child was, and 
is now that he is grown, perfectly honest 
and truthful; but here was a phase of devel- 
opment when the refraction of mental rays 

roduced this crooked result in his mind. 

he prime element of untruth is deception, 
and here was no intention to deceive. 

No baby, when he first begins to handle 
his playthings, can tell how many two and 
two make, and if any of you have watched 
the process of solving such questions in the 
infant mind, you have, I am sure, felt, as I 
have, that their solution was as great a reve- 
lation to the baby as was the law of gravita- 
tion to Newton when he saw the apple fall. 
Ideas, facts, and their relations do not come 
full-grown to any of us, and when half 
grasped by the baby, often present the most 
singular combination of fact and fancy, re- 
ality and imagination. Children who are 
more reflective than intuitive are beset on 
every hand with paradoxes, and trying ones, 
too, growing out of this characteristic. 

Miss Peabody says she well remembers 
that if a reason for anything was asked of 
her, and she answered ‘‘’Cause,” it meant to 
her a complete and unanswerable justifica- 
tion of everything. She says she never had 
a greater puzzle presented to her than when, 

upon giving this satisfactory reason, it was 
said: ‘‘ Why do you say ‘cause’? That is no 
reason.” To her there was no appeal from 
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this all-comprehending word, and she had 
rested in it, only to be suddenly jostled out 
of her repose into hopeless wonder. What 
could they mean? It was so clear to ber; 
why could not others see? 
— baby, to a greater or less extent, re- 
ts the history of the race, and it is wis- 
om to let him be his own inventor and dis- 
coverer as far as his genius and our encour- 
agement will lead him to be. To secure 
this, his ideas and efforts to express them 
should be respected, however crude and un- 
like ours they may be. 

Nothing is half, so charming as to really 
study children in this unfolding period; but 
if we would learn of their needs so as to help 
them, we must take the shoes from off our 
feet, for this is holy und. And as yet 
we do not understand the process of develop- 
ment ; we misunderstand it. And we also 
forget that, like an earnest, honest seeker 
into the mysteries of science or art, the child 
must solve and re-solve his problems by the 
light of each day's new experience. 

At the age of three or four Miss Peabody 
went with friends into a stranger’s house, 
and was left in the parlor alone for a few 
minutes. She noti some knitting on the 
sofa, and taking it up, pulled a le from 
the stitches, with pleased surprise and won- 
der as each stitch slipped from the needle. 
Then, when she tried to put the needle back 
again, was overwhelmed to see that she had 
done what she could not undo. She was so 
scared she went and covered herself in the 
window drapery ; not in the fear of exposure, 
for she did not think of that, but in humili- 
ation because she could not put the needle 
back again as she found it. She had eaten 
fruit from the tree of knowledge, and went 
and hid herself. So much was aroused in 
her by that one act that she seemed to have 
lived years in the experience of those few 
moments. She had learned how the stitches 
slipped off, only to be confronted by the im- 
possible putting on. 

Most of us, doubtless, especially if the knit- 
ting were ours, would say that the child was 
meddlesome, and knew, or ought to know, 
better. And we should have reproved her, 
instead of helping her over this hard lesson, 
and making it a triumph and an onward and 
upward step by showing how the stitches 
could be taken up, how each stitch was 
made and slipped from needle to needle, 
thus enriching and dignifying as well as 
teaching. 

We should be astonished if not appalled 
if we could see in figures the number of 
tines the average child is unnecessarily cen- 
sured during the first seven years of life— 
years which ought to be full of observation, 
discovery, and experiment. 

Self-consciousness poisons nearly all our 
lives, and is often mistaken for modesty, 
when in reality it is consummate egoism, 
which grew into our lives before we were 
old enough to know or be responsible for it. 
Is it any wonder that so few of us are at 
“leisure from ourselve3,” when all our baby 
acts are so closely watched and commented 
upon? Unconsciously, the baby learns that 
he is the centre of all the world he knows, 
and therefore does everything for the ap- 
proval of his audience. For two or three 
a this looks very attractive, and as harm- 
ess as does the tender green of a poisonous 

lant, but later it is disagreeable to see, and 
interferes with all the child’s doings; and 
effect and appearance, rather than the joy 
of what he can accomplish, are the incen- 
tives or hinderances to his work. 

Self-defence is the necessary guardian of 
our life, noble in its proper place and pro- 
portions, and divine when it includes hu- 
manity, which always needs defenders. But 
it is often an armed and resistant force against 
the best that life offers. Besides self-con- 
sciousness is, as we have seen, early and un- 
duly developed, and as soon as it has grown 
to less charming is met with repression 
and opposition, especially by the boy, with 
his more boisterous activities. Native dig- 
nity and self-defence are at this stage con- 
stantly excited, and are therefore overgrown, 
and become obstinacy and selfishness, while 
reason and judgment have been kept in the 
background and hindered. What wonder if 
ow ag behind all through life? 

Our love must be wise if we would win, 
for when Love and Thought lose each other 
our sorrow is likely to be “ past all balsam 
or relief.” The mother’s love will not keep 
her child well, except as it prompts her to 
search out and obey the laws of his physical 
nature. Neither will her love make a good 
boy of him, unless it unites with wise meth- 
ods for gh will and intelligence, so 
that they shall support each other. The 
will to do is simply power, but it is potent 
for good or evil just in proportion as it is di- 
rected by wisdom and love. And this direc- 
tion must first be given by another, and be 
transferred unconsciously to the child. No- 
thing is worthy the name of education which 
does not include this self-direction. 

“Mortals!” thus Time, weaving, sings, 
“ Bright or dark the web shall be 
As ye will it; all the tissues 
Blending in harmonious issues, 

Or discordant colorin 
Time the shuttle Save, bot you 


Give to every thread its hue, 
And elect your destiny. 
“God bestowed the shining warp; 
Fill it with as bright a woof, 
And the whole shall grow divinely 
As if wrought by angels finely 
To the music of the harp; 
And the blended colors be 
Like perfected pe | 
Keeping evil things aloof.” 
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Fig. 1 Srreer on TRAVELLING GOWN 


Street and House Toilettes. 


\ COSTU ME of mixed light gray Cheviot shown in 
I 1 is composed of a plain bell skirt, worn with 
1 shirt waist of surah, flannel, or cotton, and supple 
mented for the street by a medium long jacket of the 
skirt material, with a silk-faced, notched coat collar and 
full sleeves that are stitched in flat pleats at the lower 
end to form a dee pi uff 

The costume Fig. 2 is of heliotrope corded crépon 
The front of the bell-shaped skirt opens squarely on a 
narrow tablier of heliotrope brocade, the frout and low 
er edges of the skirt being bordered with a band of 
darker velvet on which lines of gold soutache are laid 
The jacket bodice with 
slashed basque is sim 
ilarly bordered at all 
its edges, and is com 
pleted by an indepen 
dent triple cape with 
flaring collar. A cord 
girdle encircles the 
waist 

Blue serge is the ma 
terial of the dress Fig 
3, which is composed 
of a bell skirt and a 
muzhik (Russian pea 
sant) blouse It is 
trimmed with bands of 
Russian galloon, em 
broidered in colors and 
gold on a light ground 
The blouse, which is 
lined throughout with 
thin silk, is of loose 
simple shape, fastened 
on the left side and 
belted in at the waist; 
to give sufficient ful- 
ness to the back, it is 
slashed from the waist 
down, and a breadth is 
inserted, with the up- 
per edge gathered on 
under the belt. The 
upper part of the sleeve falls in a deep puff on the 


close lower part 





Fig. 4.—Back or JACKET 
ror Gown. Fra. 1 


Parasols. 


» open parasol illustrated in Fig. 1 is of heliotrope 
figured net. It has a smaller notched interlining 
of heliotrope silk, placed between gathered layers of 
the net. A ruffle of heliotrope lace to match, with a 
heading of narrower lace, surrounds the edge. The 
light stick has a gilded knob. The second parasol il- 
lustrated is of green silk with gold border lines. The 
handle is enamelled green, and ornamented with a gilt 
chain. Both these parasols have gilt frames. 

A ruffled white chiffon parasol, with edges embroid 
ered in old-rose silk, is shown on page 341 It is mount 
ed on white silk, and trimmed with chiffon rosettes on 
the handle An odd parasol shown in the same illus 
tration is of dark blue silk, with frills of white chiffon 
inside the lower edge and on the stick. It is of the flat 
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Japanese shape, with twelve narrow gores. 
The dark polished stick has a silver kuob. 


Hats, Bonnets, and Caps. 
See illustrations on page 341. 


f bonnet Fig. 1 consists of an open 
net-work of jet mounted on a tulle 
frame, and surrounded with a wired frill of 
jet A bow of mauve velvet ribbon and a 
bunch of small mauve blossoms trim the 
left side, together with a single pale pink 
rose placed at the front. Strings of narrow 
black velvet ribbon are at the back 

A small shell-shaped jet bonnet, Fig. 2, is 
lined with pleated pink chiffon, and edged 
with a narrow black curled ostrich band. 
Pink moiré ribbon is drawn through the jet 
at the edge of the small crown, and strings 
of the same are attached underneath the 
back and knotted together a short distance 
below A tuft of flat pink roses is placed 
on the crown, with a pink and green algrette 
rising from it 

T wo jet frames for bon 
nets are shown in Figs. 3 
and 4 These are de- 
signed to be mounted on 
tulle or chiffon like the 
bonnets Figs. 1 and 2 

The little girl’s hat, Fig. 
5, has a wire frame which 
is veiled inside and out 
side with gathered white 
figured net. The cover 
ing for the outside is 
made of alternate bands 
of narrow white ribbon 
and wider lace insertion, 
with a frill of lace at the 
edge, projecting beyond 
the frame. A white ribbon is twined around the crown, and 
finished with a large loose simple bow 

Fig. 6 is a girl’s black straw sailor hat. Red velvet rib 
bon is folded around the crown, and tied in a soft bow-knot 
at the left of the front, to which three black feather pom 
pons are added 

White lace four inches wide and pink and light green 
narrow ribbons form the breakfast cap Fig. 7. The con 
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Fig. 2.—Promenave Costume rmx Henna II. Sryue. 
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Fig. 1.—PAaRaso.s. 


struction is very simpk A band of stiff net and bonnet 
wire covered with pink satin, an inch wide and fourteen 
inches long,is connected two inches from the ends by a cross 
band six inches long A yard of lace is gathered around 
the band, with loops of ribbon falling on it. Another yard 
of lace is joined along the straight edge, there shirred into 
a space of three inches, and placed on top, together with a 
fall of ribbon loops thickening at the back. 


Fig. 3.—Gown wits Russian Over-Dress. 
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Fig. 6.—Grru’s Sartor Hat. 









Fig. 5.—Hat_ror Girt From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 








Fig. 2.—Jet Bonnet. 


| Fig. 7.—BreakFast Cap Fig. 2.—PARASOLS. 














Fig. 1.—Sprine JACKET Fig. 2.—Srrirep Dress with VELVET CoAT Fig. 3.—Back or JACKET, Fig. 4.—Back or Dress, 


[See Fig. 3.] Bopicr.—[See Fig. 4.] Fra. 1. Fia,. 2. 
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ASTEFUL DISHES. 


Hasu.—Put one and a half teacups of boiling 
water into a saucepan, and make a thin paste 
with a teaspoon of flour and a table-spoon of 
water. Stir and boil it for three minutes. Add 
half a teaspoon black pepper, rather more of 
salt, and one table-spoon of butter. Chop cold 
beef into fine hash, removing all tough, gristly 
pieces ; put the meat into a tin pan; pour over it 
the gravy above mentioned, and let it heat ten min- 
ufes or 80, DuL DOL Cook if preferred, add equal 
quantity of chopped boiled potatoes, and if you 
have the gravy of yesterday's dinner, you may 
use it instead of the made gravy, and you will 


salt and butter 
Pour boiling on one and a half 


need less pepper and 
Veat Sipney 


ounces of bread-crumbs nearly half a pint of good 
veal stock or gravy, and let them cool. Mix with 
them then 2 ounces beef suet shredded very small ; 
half a pound of cold roast veal carefully trimmed 
from the brown edges, skin, and fat, and minced 
finely: the grated rind of half a lemon; nearly a 
teaspoon of salt; a little Cayenne pepper, or a 
third of a teaspoon of mace or nutmeg ; and 4 new 
beaten eggs. Whisk up the whole well together, 
put it into a buttered dish, and bake for about fif- 
ty minutes. Cream may be used instead of gravy, 
but gravy gives the best flavor. A little clarified 
butter put into the dish before the other ingre- 
lients are poured in will be an improvement. 
Browned bread sifted on top improves it 
Srrawperny Syavur.—Press the strawberries 
through a cottor oth Toa pint of juice put 
one pound of white sugar, and let them rapidly 
come to a boil over a quick fire; skim off any 
scum that rises, and put up hot in bottles, which 
must be immediately corked and sealed, Straw- 
berry syrup thus prepared keeps well, and flavors 


ice-cream delightfully, no more sugar being need- 
ed when the cream is mixed with the syrup. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infants, is prevalent more or less at all 
times, but is largely avoided by giving proper nonr- 
ishment and wholesome food. The most successful 
and reiiable of all is the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep 
it —[{Adv.} 

Coaren.'s Benzors Cosmerto 
skin soft, white, and healthful. 


Soap Keeps the 
25 centa.—{ Adv. 





Boenerr’s Fravoniwe Exreacrts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful. —[Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


j Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
and is therefore far more 
costing less than one cent 
a cup. it delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


or Sugar, 
economical, 


is 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Simpson, Crawlord & Simpsou, 


Importers and Retailers of Staple and Fancy 


DRY GOODS 


6th Ave., 19th to 20th St., N.Y. 


65 DEPARTMENTS, 
Covering 50,000 Square Fect of Space, 
And presenting in their entirety 


An Aggregate of Attractions Unsurpassed 
by any Retail Dry-Goods House 
in America, 


Everything new and novel in Cloaks, Suita, 
Travelling Garments, Trimmed Millinery, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Lingerie, etc 
celebrated JUDIC 
CORSE T—the most Perfect Fitting Corset 
in the world 

Mail orders promptly attended to 
SIMPSO i, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
Gth Ave., 10th to 20th St., N. ¥. 


Sole owners of the 


In models to suit all figures. 

















Dainty Foods 
Demand it. 


N EVERY Re- 
ceipt that calls for 
baking powder, 
use the “Royal.” 
Better results will | 

be obtained because it is 
the purest. It will make 
the food lighter, sweeter, 
of finer flavor, more di- 
gestible and wholesome. 
It is always reliable and 
uniform in its work. 

reitople see 


C. Gorjvu, 
Late Chef, Delmonico’'s, 





ONE ENJOYS 


it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures h 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 


jon 





its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 


remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in $@c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 





promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 

cept any substitute. Mannfactnred only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 

| San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


1892. Book No. 2 


NOW READY. 
Offering 


$3,000 
in Prizes for 


Needlework. 
For sale by 
small-ware 

dealers, or sent 

by mail upon 
receipt of 
10 cents by 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


218 Church St., New York. 
67 Lincoln St., Boston. 
108 & 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 
707 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 

















LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


| 
An Ideal 
Vor sale by all 
unable tc procure this Wonderful Bon nap send BS 


cents in stamps and receive & cake mail, patent Bere one for en 31 Linen 
| Ball Thread for Knitting and Crocheting, Linen Fi 

JAS. S.S. KIRK & €0., Chicago. (all colors and sizes) for Embroidery. : ae 

goctety Walt) went EE to Sica. ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 








A Small — 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s | ™ 
Extract of Beef 











N SMEER INDIA LINONS 
Added to any Soup, Ve” cams earns, | OMRNNCS 
Sauce, or Gravy gives —— eee | 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery, 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 





Use in health De Miel’s Health Biscuit, advertised 
tn “ Harper's Magazine” for March. 


AKS. 


The completion of our new works at Rochester, N. Y., and Harrow, 
England, insures an abundant supply of transparent films for Kodaks, both 
in this country and Europe, from this time forward. 

Important changes in the process of manufacture, instituted since 
January tst, materially improve the quality and sensitiveness. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Rocuester, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


| GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTiON, 1889, 


_ THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s t Herbal Embrocation, 
eBoctanl & 
































oine medicine’ a Tton Sou, 
a victors Re, Laon, Bia iliiam t., N. ¥- 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








both the method and results | 
when Syrup of Figs is taken; | 


stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in | 


agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 


gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 








Pine 
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Redfern 


EXHIBITION 
SUMMER 

MODELS. 
GOWNS, 


COATS, 
WRAPS. 


From the London 
and Paris Houses. 


Specialty, 
Lace and Silk 
Dresses, 


Newest velvets, 
F in the most fash- 
= ionable tints. 
All cloths are made for us, or are imported 
direct from our Scotch factories, and cannot be 
procured elsewhere in this country. 
Sketches, samples, etc., will be forwarded to 
any lady wishing to order. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK; 
1108 F STREET, WASHINGTON, 









The DINGEE & CONARD CO’S | 
NEW PEDIGREE ROSE 


Marion Dingee. 


We are familiar with every popular rose intro- 
duced in the last 25 years, yet do not hesitate to 
pronevnce the MARION DINGEE as the Anest 
crinnon Tea Rose known, Of vigorous habit, with 
sweet flowers of shining crimson color. A most 
profuse bioomer in open ground or under glass. Its 
petals hold their form and color for an unusual 
time. Showing its good breeding in every point, it 
is an immediate favorite wherever known. Fine, 
strong plants, go cts. each, sent safely, postpaid, 
toany Post Office 

Some people like to select from a bill of fare, 
others prefer to have something good set before 
them. Here are six 


POPULAR COLLECTIONS: 
16 Ever-blooming Roses, labeled, 
Special Introduction Roses - 
Double Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses 
6 Choice Chrysanthemums - - - 
12 Extra Fine Mixed Gladiolus - - a5 
Our Star Collection (10 vars.) Flower Seeds .25 
we will send postpaid to any 


FOR 
$2. 50 eet cence ym a 


anteed), everything named above: the new 

Rose Marion Ding ee, the Six PopularCollections, 
and our new Floral Monthly—** Success with 
Flowers” --(subscription price 25 cts.), for 1 year, 
We believe you will think Our New Guide 
for "92 hai me, honest, and helpful. It describes 
and illustrates upwards of 2,000 varieties of Roses, 
Hardy Plants, Bulbs and Seeds, and places our 
quarter of a century’ sspecial experience at the ser- 
vice of every lover of flowers. Sent free on request. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. 
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A book like the Franklin 
Square Song Collection 
has really been a long-felt 
want in many thousand 
homes. To get the music 
of old popular songs is 
often difficult and always 
expensive, but both of 
these drawbacks are here 
overcome, for this Collec- 
tion has in each Num- 
ber 200 of the best of the 
familiar tunes, both sacred 
and secular, at a price 
ridiculously low. «For the 
mass of the people it is 
the most useful work that 
has ever been issued by 
Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, and that it will have 
a large sale is beyond a 
doubt.—San Francisco Post. 


Full Contents of the Several Numbers, with 
Specimen of favorite Songs, will be sent on 
application, by p= ly card, to 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 








PEOPLE.—You can reduce your weight 10 to 15 
. a month, at home, without starving or injury, 





Dr. Clarke's Home Treatment. Proofs, Testimoniale, 
han F. B. CLARKE, M. D., Drawer 133, Chicago, mi 
days on trial, Rood’s Magic Seale, the popu- 

3 lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. pllluatrated gir 
cular free. Kood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, = 
A GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
4 and adapted to beth young and old of either sex. 





| GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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“ BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 


Van HOUTEN 











A Substitute for Tea & Coffee. 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 


» Soldin 1-8, 1-4, 1-8 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
aa if not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
Zcta.to either Van HouTEN & Zoon,106 Reade 
St.,.New York,or 45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
a ¢an,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
be mailed. Mention this publicntion. Prepared only 
by Vas Hovren & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
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Constable Kk Cs | 


Paris & London 


WRAPS, JACKETS, 
LACE MANTLES, 


Walking and Driving Suits, 
RIDING HABITS. 


Proadwway Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








This label is on the best BIAS VELVET- | 


EEN BINDING made. Now on the coun- 
ters of all the leading retailers. 
substitute, It has none. 








Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA =— | 


the Conant. 





"Prof. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


DEA 


(Ah Gold only by F. 1b me scene ERE 


ness ane HEAD NOISES cugte 
by Peck's bie Tubular Ear Cushions. 


Accept no | 


‘ HARPER'S BAZAR. 


RIDLEYS’ 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


PARASOLS 
SUN UMBRELLAS. 


Handsome Surah Lee 4 Parasols. . --92.50,88. 00 
Chiffon Ruffled Parasols............. 5, 4.95 
os Clab-Shaped Parasols es 


eo cesses socccccesesecoos 2 
- 2.95, 3.50 





(with 
vow Striped Coaching Parasols. . 
Many Fancy Open-Work 


LACE NOVELTIES 


and Chiffon Effects............... $5.00 to $15.00 
Extra Value in 


SUN UMBRELLAS, 


with Fancy Handles.................. Large Variety, 


95e. a $1.49. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


—__ > - 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114-321 Grand St., N.Y. 
LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


Genuine Thomson’s 
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Glove-Fitting 


A Perfect-Fitting Corset. 


| +7 would rather fit a dress over a GLOVE. 
| FITTING Corset than any other,” said the 
dressmaker-in-chief of one of our largest dry 
goods establishments. So would all good dress- 
makers : They are very often blamed for a poor 
fit, when the trouble is that the customer does 
not wear the proper corsets to insure a good one, 

GLOVE- FITTING Corsets not only pro- | 


duce this result, but comfort and grace as well. 


world, and can be seen and purchased at all 
leading dry-goods establishments. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

WE WARRANT 
“GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS.” 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., Manufacturers, 
New York and Chicago. 


CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES, 
INITIALS, and FIGURES. 


Embroidered in Fast Turkey-Red Cotton 
on fine Cambric Tape. Far superior to 
Marking-Ink for household linen, and in- 
valuable for sewing on to socks, blankets, 
and other articles for which Marking-Ink 
cannot be used. 

Small Old-English Name. _ 














InrrtaL 
Lerrens 
AND 
Comut- 
NATIONS 
KEPT 




















Small Old- Small Cross- 
English Initial. Stitch Initial. 


El ea 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK (with woven patterns of 
material) free by post. Address 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 





Small Script Extra Small 
Combination. Figures. 








These goods are justly renowned all over the | 


B. Alma & C0, 


18th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 


Have now their 


of 


EXTREME NOVELTIES 


in 
| 


Imported Costumes, 
Cloaks, Wraps, 
Tea Gowns, 
House Robes, 
Matinees, Negliges, 
Lingerie, 
Hats, Bonnets, 
Parasols, Gloves, 
| Laces, Etc., 


from the 


Leading Paris Houses. 











The Claxton Patent 


Ear Cap. 


To prevent the disfigurement of Outstand- 
ing Ears. 


Can be worn without irritation by 
Has the endorse- 
ment of prominent physicians, 

IN ALL SIZES. 


the most sensitive child. 


Send measure round head, just 


| above ears; also from bottom of lobe of ear over head 


to bottom of other ear, not under chin. 
by mail, postage paid. 


Price $1.25, 


BEST & CO., Liliputian Bazaar, 


60-62 West 23d St., New York. 











PPING and bueiness of al! kinds 
SHO in New York by a lady of 


Sa 


without charge. Circular 
Tas A. BOND, 886 ath Ave, N.Y. city, 








PRIESTLEY’S BLACK 


SILK-AND-WOOL CARMELITE 


It combines well with lace, and makes a 


Kvery yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
The Priestiey Dress Goods are all stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with 


the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). 


| Bis a light, +heer, criep dress material, with a soft silky lustre. 
| Bf most dainty dress for street or house. 


Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 


They are for sale by a dealers throuzhout the United States, and in New York City by 


Stern Bros., Lord & Taylor, 


COMPLETE COLLECTION 





Altman & Co., Le Boutillier Bros., of 14th St., E. J. Denning & Co., and others. 











Fabrics. 





Send for Samples. 


WJACK SON 


Established 60 Years, 
BROADWAY, 9th and 10th STREETS, NEW YORK. 


We pay Mail and Express charges within 100 miles of N. Y. City. 
Purchases of $5 or over sent FREE to any partof U.S. SAMPLES 
free. State price, and material wanted. Fashion Book mailed free. 

Mention Harper's Basar. 


GREATEST BARGAINS OF THE SEASON. 


Priestley’s Silk-warp Henrietta. .. value $1.25, at 98e. 
Other grades in proportion. 
Silk-finished All-wool Henrietta... valve S5c., at 59e. 
Higher grades at same valuation. 

Black Bedford Cord, Serge, Jacquard Fancy 
Weaves, Tamise, &c. 
value 50c, to $1.25, at 39e, to 77. 
All-wool Gray & Black Cheviots... value 50c., at 29¢. 


English Mohairs, gray mixtures... “ S0c., at 29c. 
Gray Scotch Cheviots and Tricots, 

GB BOGE 20. cccceccsevsvescc cece “ G5c., at 39e. 
Imperial Serges, black and white 

plaided. ...cccccccccvcccsscccccs * $1.00, at 59e, 
Gray-and-White and White-and- 

Black Bedford Cords............ “ S5c., at 59e. 
All-silk Black and Black -and- 

White Pongees ..........-...+5- * S0c., at 39, 
Pure Silk Black-and-White Surahs. “ 85c., at 69c. 


All-silk Black Armures, Surahs, Gros-Grains, 
Peau de Soies, Faille Frangaise, &c. 
value 50c. to $2.00, at 3Oc. to $1.25 
In Wash Goods, we have Batistes, Sateens, 
Lawns, Percales, Challies, &c. 
value 10c. to 50c., at 6e, to 29¢. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 
14th Street, N. Y. 


Dress Goods. 


French Suitings, Gray Stripes and 
Checks, imported to sell at 45c., 


29c. 


54-inch Storm Serges, Blacks and 
Colors, all wool, $1.25 quality, 


/9c. 


Black Silks. 
All-Silk Black Surahs, 


38c. 


All-Silk Black Surahs, $1.00 quality, 


69c. 


Figured India Silks, 29c. to 98c. 
The best value and patterns in the 
United States. 

All mail matter should bear our 
street address, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St St., NL Y. 
Upholstery 


Spring of ’g2. 


BROCADES, SATIN, and CHINTZ 
DAMASKS for Wall, Window, and 
Door Hangings. 


New FRENCH BROCADES for Furni- 
ture Coverings. 

Select CRETONNES and extensive lines 
of MUSLIN and LACK CURTAINS 
for SUMMER use. 

The OLDHAM MILL'S soft Drapery 
Silks (both plain and figured) in the 
latest high-art shades, 

Complete variety of inex 


in new effects for 
Furniture Coverings. 


ensive stuffs 
angings and 


Samples, Drawing, and Estimates on application. 
Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
New York. 


We will send youa F ringed Linen 
Splasher, silk to work it, also In- 


GALLS’ 32-pp. Illustrated Catalog 
as er: Stam ping Outfits, Fancy Work 
Materials , ete., all for 12 two-cent 


stamps (24 cts.). Address J. F. 
Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. Box H. 


as ‘18th Edition, HUMA for 25c. (or stamps). 


Why it vat Off, ‘Turns Ger and the Retety. ’ 
yo Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St. Philada., Pa. 
e ** Every one sho one should read this little book. "A thenaeum. 


REVEALED. Written presi 
YOUR FUTURES. zs 
Fausas City 


- Dr: THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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WANTED TO GET OUT 
said Holloway, “ you're a clever fel- 
ite a book on‘ Fifty Ways of Breaking 
: rement without a Breach of Promise 
Suit,’ will you? I find that my flancée spent $2000 
clothes alone last year 





‘I'm going to change my laundress.” 
“Why sot 
“She's lost that dude customer of hers whose 


swell shirts I used to get by mistake.” 





—_—_>— - 
I ce you, Mr. Smith, becanee of your invari- 
i: courtesy to women 
Thank yo Mre Jones I always try to be 
that w t know whether you ever heard 
torr mother was a woman 
a 


« Mra. Street-Commiesioner Jones over 
n'tit? 

t now 
ed ? 

“No; ber husband's been promoted. She is 
now Mra. First Assietant Deputy Subcomptrolier 
Tones 





> — 
Jinks Strange that the calendar should have 
nated in the Kaat 
Wrerrrx. ** Not very You see the place is fa 
lates 
> — 
Connecticut people are smart,” said Jabez 
In what way? 
Oh, every way. Over in Hartford the other 


day | saw a sign in a window which res 
* Free Lunch To-day 


1, 


15 cents 





- oe 


Mannowrat. “New York can't help being a 
great financial centre 

Bantow, “ Why not? 

Maxrowrart. “The condition of the streets is 
such that it ls comparatively easy to raise the dust.” 


y, 


+ 
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GIULIA. SPEAKS. 


Come, Luigi, come—away, away! 
I'll turn this crank no more to-day. 
Let's. fly back home to Italy, 

The home of art and poetry. 


This vaunted land of culture lies 
Prostrate before all things of size, 
But of the truest kind of art 

Hath nanght within its hollow heart. 


All day we've wasted music sweet 
On avenue and narrow street, 

But all the pennies seek the hands 
Of those who toot in German bands. 


Come, Luigi, come; let’s haste away 


To where Italian masters play. 


~~ 


MEHALY'S RECOMMENDATION. 


In one of the loveliest counties of old Virginia 
there still stands a a mansion that was in 
day* gone by the show place of all that section. 
The imposing park of mighty oaks, graceful lin- 
dens, and generous low-spreading beeches was a 
fit setting for the big house, with its white columns 
reared from basement to roof. The quaint farni- 
ture and the rare crystal and princely plate were 
spoken of near and far. Every floor, every win- 
dow-seat, and every table of this house was 
waxed. 

Every morning an army of nimble-kneed young 
negresses fell upon these floors and rubbed and 
polished until each board fairly shone and glisten- 
ed with the amber wax. 

The war came on. The army of_negroes was 
scattered from the old quarter. “They spread 
throughout the State, and it was thonght a rare 
fortune to get hold of one of Mra. O——'s well- 
trained servants 

One day one of these servants applied to Mra 
B , of Richmond, for a situation. It was Me- 
haly, a hoity-toity girl, but not without her fol- 
lowing in the old quarter 

“Can you cook f" asked Mra. B——, 

“Cook? No,’m. Ole miss’ cooks wa’ Cinthy 
an’ Minervy an’ Luce an’ Jady an’ Arrah an’ Rachel 
an’ Polly.” 

“Can you do honse-work 7” queried Mra. B—., 
with interest. 

No,’m Can't do honse-wak. Dar wa’ Jinny 
un’ Becky an’ Sa’ Jane an’ Liz an’ Rose an’ Dinah 
an’ Salomy an’ Nancy to do de honse-wuk.” 

* Well, maybe you could do laundry-work ?” 

* No, 'm, don’ know noffin "bout washin’ nor ir'n- 
i Karline an’ Matildy an’ Sooky an’ Henr’etta 
an’ Lydia did de washin’ an’ de ir'nin’.” 

“Then you can nurse?” persisted Mra. B——. 

Nebber nussed in me life. Dar wa’ Jady an’ 
Seely an’ Pheeny an’ Penelope an’ Venus an’ old 
Bet to nuss.” 

** What did you do ?” asked Mrs. B ,in dismay. 

“Well,” replied Mehaly, as a rare smile broke 
over her dark countenance, “I mos'ly hunted up 
ole miss’ epeca.” 





A DISCOVERY. 


“| KNOW WHY EMIGRATION IS ALWAYS TOWARD THE West.” 


“Wurr" 


“BECAUSE THE EARTH ROTATES TOWARD THE EAST, AND THE PEOPLE TRY TO KEEP ON TOP.” 





Our sunny home once more we'll seek, 
Where there's no German music clique. 


| 
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AN INGENIOUS CHINESE DOCTOR. 


HARE HUNTING. 


“Did you ever hunt rabbite, Count ?” 
“Non, madame,” said the Parisian. “Bunt in ze 
war with Geairmany I haf shot sousands of herrs.” 


> 


SO ARDUOUS, YOU KNOW. 


Copute. “ Why, chappie, you look fatigued. What's 
the trouble ?” 

Gosim. “I am quite tired, Cholly. I got up this 
mawning ten minutes earlier than usual, instead of 
remaining in bed ten minutes later than usual, as I 
“If you are not politer to me I shall have to take genewally do.” 
your name out of my good booke,” said the novelist > 
to the critic ; “Js there any mail for me—James Spatts?” asked 

“Yon never published any of them, did you, Mr, that geotioman of the postmaster of Smith's Cor- 
Seribuler 7” was the reply. ners. 

i Nope. ” 

“Is there any cure for poverty, doctor ?” 

* Well, yes. I've found that a little change amelior- 
ates the condition of the poor.” 

——_.>—_—_——_—. 

“This tea is weak as water,” growled the irritable 
boarder. 

“T've seen water hold up an ocean steamship,” re- “ Mercy !” cried Juliet. “This glove is tight.” 
torted the boarder who was in love with the land- * 1 too should be intoxicated,” rapturously respond- 
lady. ed Romeo, “ were I a glove upon that band.” 


time. I ordered it sent when I decided to come here 
for a month.” 

“Oh, it come all right, bat the old woman ien't 
through readin’ it yit. Come around day arter to- 


morrow." 
——_<—__—__ 


Rt 


Mies 


Cape PVE IOC 
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PRETTY FAR GONE 
SMITHERS. “How OLD are you?” 
MISS RANDOLIVH. “On, I DON'T TELL MY AGE ANY MORE—AS OLD as I LOOK.” 
SMITHERS (with deep feeling). “Nott” 


THE PROPOSAL. 
I. 

It’s purty hard fer fellers when ov gets to twenty-one, 
Fer then the time's arrived fer solid work to be begun. 3 
A boy can be right smart 'n’ slick when he is in his teena, 
But when he comes of age he's got to show ‘at he knows beans; 
"Nd of the probleme as is sot before him in this life, 
The hardest to solute, I think, is who's to be his wife 


IT. 


It's that what's bothered me of late—it’s bothered me right bad— 
Which one of six young ladies is the best that can be had? 
There's Sarah Riggs ; she’s mighty smart at bakin’, so they say, 
But ain't a bit o' use when’t comes to tossin’ up the hay. 

’N’ Riah Johnson, she can't cook not fer a little bit, 

But in the fields she allers shows a mighty lot o’ grit. 


Ut 


"N’ Polly Hankey's purty fine; bat I'm afeard o' her; 

She's kind o’ flirty; that’s a trait in wives I don’t prefer. 

'N’ Marthy Pollock knows too much—she's been to boardin'’-echool— 
‘'N’ thinks onless a man can read ‘thout stamblin’, he’s a fool. 

"N’ Sadie Peters’ mighty sweet to look at, ‘nd all that, 

But there is them as says when Sade gets mad she's like a cat, 


IV. 
"N’ Susan Jones is rather nice; but say, she's kind o’ queer. 
She's of the kind to squeeze yer hand, 'n’ wink, 'n’ call you “dear.” 
"N’ somehow when I meet Sue Jones, I kind o’ want to ran 
Fer fear ‘at my dpe oe to me—'nd I don't call that fan-- 
Although I'm fond o° Susan—that’s a fact I can't deny; 
But 'twouldn’t burt her, not a jot, to be a bit more shy 


_f 
Them six I can't decide about, 'n’ seein’ 's that's the case, 
I've called on you, Miss Perkins—or, if yon'll allow me, Grace— 
To say ‘at what upon the hall I think’s the style fer me 
8S a kind o' quiet, modest girl sech as you often see— 
The kind ‘at ain't afeard o’ work, knows how to cook ‘n’ sew, 
Don’t sing or play pianners, ‘nd ain't allers on the go. 


Vi. 
Ain’t stuck on literary work, is allers clean ‘n’ neat; 
Don't know so awfal much she knocks a feller off his feet; 
"N’ though she’s plain, has looks enough, 'n’ looks she's like to Beep, 
*"N’ with her talkin’ isn’t like to kill a feller’s sleep— 
That there's the kind, Miss Perkins, as I think ‘li do fer me; 
"N’ do you know, I sorter think—I sorter think you're she! 

Cartyie Surru. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


ame 4 Designs from the South 
nsington School. 

See illustrations on double page, Supplement. 

T would be a very fastidious tasseein> 
l deed which could not satisfactorily make 
a selection amongst the new and beautiful 
specimens of work now on view in the ex- 
hibition-rooms of the Royal School of Art 
Needle-work. The first thing that strikes 
one on entering is the prevalence of soft 
blue and terra-cotta colors; there is also a 
good deal of French gray. 

We give a sketch of a tie-case, a selection 
of which, in a variety of styles and colors, 
has been one of the novelties of the season. 
They are-all about sixteen inches by. four 
inches in size. 

Fig. 1 is of fine terra-cotta-colored silk 
sheeting lined with satin of a lighter shade. 
The letters are formed by means of a couch- 
ed outline in pale n silk, filled in with a 
pretty fancy stitch, whilst the flowers are 
solidly worked in natural colors. A full- 
sized working pattern is given in Fig. 2. 

Fig. 3 is a stool mounted on an ebonized 
wood frame. The material is white twilled 
linen, on which a quaint old English pattern 
is worked in various colored crewels, amongst 
which green and brown predominate. This 
is a style which gives great scope for the in- 
troduction of numerous ornamental stitches, 
and is consequently a favorite one. The 
stool is finished off with a fringe of green 
crewel. 

Fig. 4 is a pin-cushion of terra-cotta-color- 
ed linen; towards the edges it is darned with 
a darker shade of silk, which gives the ap- 
pearance of a ground in two different shades, 
separated by the gold thread with which the 
entire design is outlined. A working pat- 
tern of this pretty design is given in Fig. 5. 

In Fig. 6 we have another pin-cushion, in 

this case of French gray silk, which is well 
puffed out at the corners; over this, placed 
diamond fashion, is a square of white linen, 
the leavee forming the border of which are 
embroidered in button-hole stitch with blu- 
ish-gray silk. Inside this again is a row of 
chain stitch, and the outer edges are cut out. 
This is a most effective little pin-cushion, 
very prettily designed and carried out. 
Fig. 7 is a small coin-bag of two different 
shades of chamois leather. It is lined with 
blue satin, and has one panel decorated with 
a design in blue crewels. 

The newspaper racks, Figs. 8 and 9, are of 
brown wicker. Across the middle of Fig. 8 
is a panel of golden brown plush, embroid- 
ered with various shades of gold and brown 
silk, the flowers solidly worked and outlined 
with gold thread, and the smaller details of 
gold thread alone. In Fig. 9 the large cres- 
cent is of blue velvet worked with blue silk 
of a much paler shade, and outlined with 
gold, the stem from which the leaves and 
berries spring being a broad band of several 
rows of gold placed close together. 

The handsome cushion of which the de- 
sign is shown in Fig. 10 has a ground of deli- 
cate green-gray silk. The bold floriated de- 
sign is solidly worked in graduated shades of 
silk, in subdued blues and olive, with a little 
Japanese gold introduced in the stems and 
tendrils. 

Another charming cushion, of which a 
sketch is given in Fig. 11, is worked on shot 
blue and gold-colored silk. The design is 
copied from some old Italian work, and is in 
laid stitch—the stitch almost invariably used 
for Italian embroideries of that period. A 
variety of soft colors is used in the work, 
which is carried out with great care and skill; 
the cushion is finished off with wide double 
frills of silk, and was one of two which met 
with marked approval at the season’s sale. 

Fig. 12 is a charming couvrette of dark 
blue quilted silk. It has a border of white 
linen, on which a scroll design is worked in 
three shades of blue crewel, and is finished 
off with a broad frill of blue silk. 

The bell pull, Fig. 13,is of terra-cotta plush, 
solidly worked in shades of the same color, 
with the perpendicular lines in gold. 


A RARE SCEPTRE. 


NE of the treasures of the British Muse- 

um is a magnificent sceptre, the top of 
which is formed like a flower; its outer pet- 
als are of beaten gold; an emerald forms its 
inner core—a gem of rare beauty—and the 
entire workmanship manifests unusual skill 
both of design and detail. 
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Extract of BEEF. 


ALL COOD COOKS 


The Year Mound. 


Send to OUR & CO., Chi 
for Cook ick ahowing use ot” ARMOUR'S 
EXTRACT in Soups Sauces. led free. 


-cuit and cake that are light and palatable 








HARPER'S BAZAR. } 345 


PERFECTION IN CAKE-MAKING. 


OUSEKEEPERS frequently wonder 
why it is that they cannot maké bis- 


and the taste as delicious as the biscuit and 
cake made by their mothers and grand- 
mothers, the delightful mem of which 
even to this day creates a sensation of pleas- 
ure to the palate. The trouble arises from 
the highly adulterated state of the materials 
they ion to work with, particularly the | 
cream of tartar and soda used to raise or 

leaven the food. Cream of tartar and soda 

that are now procurable for domestic pur- 

poses contain large quantities of lime, earth, 

alum, and other adulterants, frequently from 

five to twenty-five per cent., and conse- 

quently vary so much in strength that no 

person can tell the exact quantity to use, or 

properly combine them, to insure perfect 

results. From using too much or tgo little, 

or because of the adulterants in them, bitter, 

salt, yellow, or heavy biscuits or cakes are 

frequently made. T adulterants are also 
injurious to health. 

All this trouble may be avoided by the 
use of the popular Royal Baking Powder. 
Where this preparation is are ip the 

lace of cream of tartar and soda, its per- 
fect leavening power always insures light, 
flaky, digestible biscuit, es, and pastry, 
that are perfectly wholesome and free from - 
all impurities invariably present when the 
old raising preparations are employed. 

The Royal Baking Powder, we are in- 
formed by the most reliable scientists, is | 
perfectly pure, being made from highly re- 
fined ingredients, carefully tested, and so 
exactly proportioned and combined that it 
never fails to produce the best and uniform 
results. An additional eye» in its em- 
ployment comes from the fact that bread or 
other food made with it may be eaten while | 
hot without fear of indigestion or any un- 
pleasant results, while being equally sweet, 
moist, and grateful to the palate when cold. 
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The Dearest 


2» Spot 
? o Karth 


is the spot that’s washed out 
without Pearline. \t costs in 
clothes, in the rubbing and 
scrubbing that wears them out 
’ S = quickly; it takes twice the time, 
and double the labor. It’s expensive washing before you get 
through with it—and the cost comes home to you, no matter 
who. does the work. 

Pearline saves money by saving work, wear, and time. It 
hutts nothing; washes and cleans everything. It costs no 
more than common soap, but it does more. It’s cheap to 
begin with—but it’s cheapest in the end. 

Beware . — of ies es which wager = (eg s cohol 


=_— 





Ere these fairy fingers Free 
Those prisoned harmonies,” try 
Dr. 0. P. Brown's 
TISSUE BUILDER | 


“MAIDEN, | 


to supple the joints and beautify 
the hands for elegant execution, 
1. Draggists or mail. Send 
postal for ladies’ paper illnstrating 
the Seven Ages of Woman's Life. 
47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 








A FINE ROSE Fu WER SEEUS 


Wm. B. REED, Box 














“T had 
the facto 


to say. 





The “ 





Plum Pu 

and the o 
grocers have it, but beware of 
application, 


Sample can of Soup or Plum Pud 
| of 14 cents. 


lvanco-A merit 
West Broadway & Fran 








+ «Clean and Genuine.” 


pleased is not to tell the whole truth; 
surprised and delighted is what I ought 
Everything is so clean and so 
genuine that success more and more is perhaps Mast assuring, and 
sure to be the result.” 


( Testimonial w¥itten by one of our numerous 
visitors in our Visttors’ Record). 
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the pleasure of a walk through Compiéxion Powder 
ry, aad to sag that T have been Is a delicate and jrefined preparation that the 
most fastidious Jadies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrayt atid refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly/noticeable. The test of time is 
Pozzoni’s 
Complexion’ Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Franco-Amefican” Soups and 
dding are uniform in quality 
nly brand to use. All leading 
imitations. Catalogue sent on 








ding sent postage prepaid on receipt 


an food Co., 
klin Street, New York. 
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BO about the Kayser Patent Finger 





lf you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jutivs Kayser, 


New York, and he will see that you get them. 


Kass Lacon 


"Is unquestionably 








‘The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 








The finger tips will outwear the 
gloves. That isa plain statement 


Tipped Silk Glove. A guaran- 
tee ticket is given with every pair 
sold, that if the gloves do out- rt es 
“ou - ra T Aires a) 
wear the tips, you can get a new MP RIEK at 
pair free. + * + + — 
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|E. COUDRAY'S| 


|. gOUQUE? | 






The First Analysts 
in the World 
pronounce it 


‘Pure Olive Oil. 
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Established 1836. S. RAE 


& CO. . ° - Lecuorn, ITaty. 
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— Rone Genoine but those besring (he word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. PAY. 
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PERFUME FOR THE HANDKSRCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAT in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
XY PRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, 8. 
ee ee 


USE NONE 





AE BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





it will be returned in perfect order. We 





likeness. Refer to 


PR PR2k ; 
AE EPPS s 


Sal ZHE CRESCENT. 


Opposite 
crayon 








BEATTY FREE Daw Fe Beaity, Washinglon, ie 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. | 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 
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Fie. 7.—COIN PURSE. 
Fie. 4 —PIN-CUSHION Fria. 6 —PIN-CUSHION, 
(Sex Fra. 5.) 
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Pro. 5 WORKING PATTERN OF PIN-CUSHION, FIG. 4 


SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S BAZA 
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Fis. 10.—CUSHION. 














Fre, 11.—CUSHION. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROY. 
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R'S BAZAR, APRIL 28, 1892. 
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Fie, 12.—COUVRETTE. 


TON ROYAL SCHOOL OF’ ART NEEDLE-WORK.—(Srr Pace 345.) 


















Fra, 13.—BELL PULL. 
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THL ORIGIN OF FLOWERS. 


FTER God made the heavens, 
4 The earth, and all the seas; 
After He made the fishes, 
The singing birds, the lowing herds, 
And all that man's heart wishes, 
The vines and fruitful trees— 
O fair earth undefiled!— 
But what was lacking still 
In this marvellous creation 
Of the Father's gracious will? 
He looked on His work so lovely, 
On its streams and woods and bowers, 
And smiled to see its fairness— 
God smiled, then there were flowers 

Sus CREIGHTON WILLIAMS 


AN IRISH CUP OF TEA, 


G )MING in tired from a long walk, I went 
to my room to lie down, and on my way 
‘Tell Mary to make 
strong—and bring it up 


left a message for Mary 
me a cup of tea 
stairs.” 

In the course of time there appeared at 
my door Mary’s round smiling face, sur- 
rounded by its curly kinks of bair, that, in 
turn, was surmounted by the green and gold 
metal butterfly which was its daily adorn- 
ment 

* It's an Lrish cup of tea I'm bringin’ you, 


ma'am,” ehe said 
‘‘ An ‘Irish eup ef tea,’ Mary! And what 
is that?” 


‘* It's a cup flowin’ into the saucer, ma'am.” 

I laughed as I took the “‘ Irish cup of tea.” 
‘* Wait and take down the cup, Mary.” And 
Mary stood beamingly beside me while I 
drank the tea. ‘So that’s the kind of cup 
you get at home, Mary, is it—the tea running 
into the saucer?” 

‘Ob yes, ma'am,” she said. ‘When ye 
give a cup of tea to a friend, ye’re not giv in’ 
= nty unless it’s flowin’ into the saucer. 

Ve'd not be insultin’ a friend wid a cup that 
wasn't full. At home it’s mane ye are if ye 
don’t fill the cup runnin’ over.” 

It is the fashion to-day to prefer German, 
Swede, or Danish servants to Irish. The 
Irish have, indeed, many faults, and those of 
us who daily bear with some of the most 
obvious of them are only too apt to be blind 
to the actual virtues of these Irish peasant 
girls. They have manyavirtue. The Irish 
cup of tea is not a bad exponent of the na- 
tiemal character as we see it displayed in our 
kitehers. Generous to lavishness, careless to 
sleppimess, quick-tempered, but kind-hearted, 

oe as an Irish cup of tea is warm, 
aad just about as much to be depended upon 
if something of a more substantial nature 
does not go with it. 

But an Irish cup of tea is a good greeting 
to one who is tired or cold, and as we drain 
it, we find in the bottom of the cup the pret- 
ty bit of Irish poetry: 

“ A cup flowin’ over for a friend.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


Consumption carries off 


many of its victims need- 
lessly. It can be stopped 
sometimes ; sometimes it 
cannot. 


It is as cruel to raise false 
hopes as it is weak to yield 
to false fears. 

There is a way to help 
within the reach of most who 
are threatened—caREFUL LIV- 
Inc and Scott's Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil, 

Let us send you a book 
on the subject ; free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emuision of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere co. §:. 
» 





“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BeETLaMS 


TASTELESS— EF FECTUAL 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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re Iv an is 

“ Not 
wound. But) 
wounds or #60Y&s 
washed with a a 


“ Neerly all. 
doctors use it. 


am always suspicious of them.” 





Corvricut 1890, sv Tue Procter & Gamate Co. 





ctually healing this sore, Doctor.” 
Yature’s doing it. 
frofession recommend Ivory Soap always for bathing 
You can easily see why. 
pure soap it would have irritated it greatly.” 
“What soaps are impure, Doctor?” 
The Ivory is a notable exception. 
Especially avoid colored or highly perfumed soaps. I 


The soap merely cleanses the 


If your neck had been 


That’s why we 





garments from personal knowledge, for 


work 


purchaser. 


See ean Doroth t AE, the direction of Mrs. 


A set of ei patterns (long clothes), - 
A set of sight patterns (short clothes), - - 


Sent postage prepaid on receipt of price. 
Garments made to order, also garments cu 








Dorothy Baby Clothes. 


A 7eformed system, combining comfort and beauty with truly hy 
Nv pins to torture. No slipping of bands. No extra fullness. y mad 
“Nothing could be haley or more Tr" than the LB gene 9 2 baby clothes. I can eee these 


= aaa 


intiest and 8 Oe Se Se ee 
who is an artist in 
ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 


- $1.00 
1.00 


t and prepared for —s by the 


Complete outfits :urnished. Send for Ciroaler and Price 


Address Mrs. B.J. GUNN, 831 Broadway, Blew York. 





| for 25 cents. 


Sales Office: Cleveland, Ohio. 
Factories: Forestville and Gowanda, New York. 


ITS EXPENSIVE BUSINESS 


Sending samples all over the United States, but we do it 
| willingly, gladly (if you cannot get them at your grocer’s), in 
order to have you know how nice KORNLET tastes. Di- 
rections on the wrapper for cooking are simple. 


Sample can 


THE FORESTVILLE CANNING Co. 





“LATEST AND BES 


HEMARVEL ro-bay 


Darts. 


WORLD'S FAIR 


CORNISH Ssorca 
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[N ORDER TO INTBODUCE our 


i 
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invented Parlor Organ 
to offer the first 
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Sold on 
Oo suit yp 
at ry at wholesnle pet 


par an Agent or Dealer $100 or $00. 








PERMINTE A SAES [50 
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vSPIANOS 


AARTACTURED INTHE WRF 175, 


P t it in your pocket. If you will write 
‘our prove our 
nd Lope will astonish you. 




















~ Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


tira 


VERY HUMOR OF qu SKIN AND SCALP 

‘4 of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 

blotchy, ae L loss of ha r, and every igen of ot . 

pane Ry. her simple, ~ poe ry + 

iy, permanently, and econom cu 

Curiounra Rewxrixs, consisting of Anant the 

Fire Skin Cure, Curiovra Soap, an exquisite Skin 

fier and Beautifier, and eee vee the 

amor 





and u 
Remedies, when the best phystelans and all other rem- 
—- phpeieal Parents, save r children years of mental 
Gtr mae i n now. y* are dan- 

eerie Ca hood are permanent. 
ries. tourna, S0c.; Soar, 
We. ; ent Ragone var, a. P red by Potter and 


‘on, Mass. 
low to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


aa Waby’s Skin and Scalp parified and beau- -@® 
= tifled hy Ornelaa Soar. a 


Kidney Paive, Backache, and M lar Rheu- 
matiam relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curiovna Anti-Pain Piaeren. Wc. 














Night 
Good all the time. It removes 
the languor of morning, sus- 
tains the energies of noon, lulls 
the weariness of night. 





High-grade Bamboo Furniture and Art 
Goods and Interior Decorations. 
Send for circular. 


Syracuse Bamboo Furniture Co., 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Athenstaedt’s 
2 comPounn Tincture oF | [2() NJ 


{ 
and Aremarte TONIC 
; Strengthens the System and restores 
‘Health , Vigor and Beauty 


7 
; $1.00 Per Bottle. 
} 
) 
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For Sale by Druggists Everywhere. 
LEHN & FINK, sor Acents, N.Y. 


mn Preserved. 


ViOUK CREAM 
DR 





















No acids or pe na gp roady—clean—safe in 
any position—containes all needed appliances—very 
ao and easy to ure—or carry about. 

any where in he &., on receipt of price 
8. oO. rade and Agents 40 


J. H. BUNNELL & 00., 76 Gortlandt 8, BY. 


OR ')) SHADE ROLLERS) 
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